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THE AUTONOMY OF ETHICS 


The purpose of this paper is to air some doubts about the extent to 
which recent philosophers have succeeded in some of their central arguments 
about ethics. These doubts concern the problem of ethical naturalism, 
which I take to be the view that the phenomena on which moral philosophers 
reflect are all explicable in natural terms. It has become customary for 
tutors to tell their pupils at an early stage of their philosophical studies 
that, if anything is established in ethics, it is that ethical naturalism is 
false ; thanks to the labours of Moore and others, we can now see that it 
involves a vicious attempt to reduce morals to something which is not morals 
at all, to transform moral into non-moral utterances in an unwarrantable 
way. Everything is what it is, and, among other things, ethics is ethics. 
Unless the autonomy of ethics, so understood, is admitted, there can be 
no hope of progress in the subject. 

Such is the received doctrine. Against it I wish to maintain that the 
various alleged refutations of ethical naturalism prove very much less than 
their authors suppose. If they demonstrate the autonomy of ethics at all, 
they demonstrate it only in a formal and unimportant sense, and what 
they show need not be a serious obstacle to any ethical naturalist who 
keeps his wits about him. On this as on other matters analytic philosophers 
have touched the surface of the problem with which they have been con- 
cerned rather than penetrated it ; their conclusions have had more bearing 
on irregularities in the way in which a philosophical thesis has been expressed 
than on its ultimate truth or falsehood. And this is not surprising when 
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we reflect that their prime interest in these matters has been logical. Logi 
considerations may be as important as you please (I certainly do not wi 
to underestimate their importance), but they cannot be decisive when i 
comes to estimating the truth of any thesis of substance. In my view th 
thesis of ethical naturalism is such a thesis of substance. 

I shall not disguise that my own interest in these questions is me 
physical. It seems to me that if the autonomy of ethics really could | 
established, metaphysical conclusions of the highest degree of importane 
would follow. For, if ethics is autonomous, it cannot be said that man ij 
a purely natural being; there is, as Kant and others have supposed, am 
aspect of human life and behaviour which is altogether different from tha 
on which scientists are competent to pronounce. Or, if more traditional 
language is preferred, man is both flesh and spirit, and spirit cannot | 
understood in terms of flesh. I do not know whether all those who have 
maintained in recent years that moral utterances are sui generis have wished 
to support any such conclusions as these (I doubt whether some of them 
have thought much about the matter at all), but I think these are the con 
clusions to which they are committed if their words are to be taken seriously, 
And for my part I should very much like to know whether or not these 
conclusions are true. The arguments which follow will not, of course, decide 
this issue or even bear on it directly ; their aim is only to clear away mis 
apprehensions which at present obscure it and to direct attention again to 
the real question which has to be faced. 


I shall begin by asking just what it was that Moore succeeded in estab- 
lishing in the Naturalistic Fallacy passage in Principia Ethica. I shall be 
touching here on ground already covered by other writers (e.g. Frankena 
and Prior) ; in extenuation I must plead not only the enormous influence, 
for good or ill, which this particular passage has had on subsequent ethical 
thought in this country, but also my belief that the points that have been 
made about it have not yet been sufficiently appreciated. 

Moore tried to show that there was a fallacy in ethical naturalism be 
cause the ethical naturalist identified the concept ‘ good ’ with one or other 
of a series of natural or descriptive concepts. Mill, for example, said that 
‘ good ’ meant productive of the greatest happiness for the greatest number; 
Spencer said that it meant what conduces to the successful evolution of the 
species, and so on. Moore took these pronouncements literally, and pro- 
duced an argument to show that, so taken, they were obviously faise. For 
if ‘ good ’ means productive of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
we cannot sensibly ask the question whether everything which conduces 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number is good, whereas we have 
only to try the experiment to see that it does make sense. 

What exactly did Moore show here? I suggest that all he showed was 
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that the concept of goodness is formally distinct from any of the various 
concepts with which, as he alleged, ethical naturalists identified it ; i.e. that 
‘good ’ is not just a synonym for, for example, ‘ productive of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’. Goodness on this showing is a concept 
with a purpose or point of its own ; we could not give up using it and go 
on as if nothing had happened. But this point, though of course important, 
is so obvious when stated clearly as to make one wonder whether the writers 
whom Moore was attacking would have wished to dispute it. One may 
wonder again whether anything of real significance follows if it is admitted. 

I have no wish here to enter into an historical examination of the asser- 
tions of the philosophers whom Moore was criticising. I am prepared to 
believe not only that they were sometimes slipshod in their language, but 
further that the looseness of their expressions may on occasions have deceived 
both their readers and, still worse, themselves. But even philosophers who 
express themselves loosely are entitled to protection when their words are 
taken over-literally ; my difficulty with Moore, here as elsewhere, is that 
he seems to be taking his opponents’ assertions in too literal a sense. To 
make this point I should like to claim that the statement that an expression 
‘just means ’ something or other can be given more than one interpretation. 
If the words are taken strictly the conditions Moore prescribes have to be 
satisfied : ‘ p’ cannot ‘just mean’ ‘q’ unless the expressions ‘p’ and ‘q’ 
can be substituted one for another wherever they occur. But there is, un- 
less I am mistaken, a different use of the phrase where these conditions do 
not hold. Sometimes a man says that something just means something 
else when he wants to say in a forcible way that the one is tantamount to, 
comes to the same thing, as the other. Here it is not a question of two 
expressions being synonymous, but of their having the same application, 
or rather of its being the case that there is nothing to which the first applies 
and the second does not. Thus an American Republican of a hard-bitten 
sort might say that being a Socialist just means being a subverter of civilised 
values, on the ground that all Socialists subvert civilised values ; and such 
a person would not withdraw his assertion on being shown that the two 
expressions ‘ Socialist ’ and ‘ subverter of civilised values’ are not synony- 
mous, for he would hold that the first comes to the same thing as the second. 
‘Who says “ p” says “q”’ can be true in cases where ‘q’ is not being 
put forward as the formal definition of ‘p’. It seems to me worth reflecting 
whether the position of some of the philosophers Moore attacked may not 
have been similar to that of the American Republican in my example. If 
it was, what he established, though highly relevant to a consideration of 
their thesis, would certainly not suffice to refute it. 

Whatever the historical truth on this point, it seems to me clear that 
an ethical naturalist could admit the correctness of Moore’s argument 
without surrendering anything of real importance in his position. For that 
argument, at least as we have considered it so far, shows only the formal 
distinctness of the notion of good from the notions with which Moore says 
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that naturalists identify it. If it makes sense to ask whether whatever 
conduces to the general happiness is good, goodness cannot be precisely 
the same as being conducive to the general happiness ; but that is all that 
can be said. For all that the argument shows, being conducive to the general 
happiness might be part of what ‘ good’ means, or it might be related to 
it in some other way, as would be the case if, for example, we made its being 
conducive to general happiness a condition of calling anything good. If 
this were true there would be nothing which was good which did not also 
conduce to the general happiness, though the two terms would certainly 
not be synonymous. But to establish this much would surely be sufficient 
for the purposes of the ethical naturalist. For after all the ethical naturalist 
has no need to deny what may be called the facts of morality : like the rest 
of us he can and must admit that people employ moral expressions, engage 
in moral deliberation, arrive at moral decisions, pass moral judgments. 
His object is not to deny these phenomena but to explain them, and his 
thesis is that they are explicable in the same sort of terms as any natural 
phenomenon. Explaining here is not the same as explaining away; you 
do not deny the existence of anything when you bring it into or under some 
explanatory scheme. The phenomena of morality are no more argued out of 
existence by the ethical naturalist than are, say, the phenomena of percep- 
tion when dealt with by the physiologist ; in each case the fact that dis- 
tinctive terms are required or a distinctive set of concepts employed is not 
itself of special significance. Nor can any conclusion of importance be drawn 
from an examination of the special nature or ‘ logic ’ of the terms in question. 
The fact that our moral vocabulary has a practical side to it—that we use 
moral terms in contexts where we want to bring things about or influence 
other people—need not in itself alarm the ethical naturalist, provided only 
that he can show that our detailed use of such terms can be fitted into the 
scheme he advocates. Opponents of ‘ Reductionism’ have perhaps made 
things too easy for themselves here. But since Moore, despite what some 
of his more charitable modern readers have said, seems when he wrote 
Principia Ethica to have had no idea of the practical aspect of moral terms, 
we need not pursue this matter further now. 

Why, we may ask, did Moore himself fail to appreciate how little he 
had proved in his argument against ethical naturalism? Why did he go 
so far as to claim that ethical naturalism (and for that matter all sorts of 
other ethical theories) involved a fallacy ? The answer is of course because 
of his belief that goodness was a simple, ‘non-natural’ quality. lt was 
not just that, as his logical argument showed, goodness was distinct from 
the notions with which (he thought) naturalists tried to equate it ; the truth. 
was rather that it was an idea with a unique positive content of its own, 
which had only to be contemplated for the falsity of the naturalist thesis 
to become evident. And I think it is worth stressing that this conclusion 
owed its plausibility more to the contention that goodness is ‘ non-natural’ 
than to the argument that it is a simple quality. Had Moore believed only 
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that goodness was a simple quality he would have had no sort of a case against 
ethical naturalism, for after all yellowness is a simple quality according to 
Moore, and no-one supposes that a thing’s being yellow cannot be explained 
in natural terms. It can only have been because he thought that goodness 
was altogether different from any natural quality—because, to put it crudely, 
but not, I think, unfairly, he held the order of values to be separate from 
the order of nature—that Moore was able to persuade himself that he was 
ight. 

ie this amounts to is that Moore’s case against ethical naturalism 
depends not merely, as his use of the word ‘fallacy’ would suggest, on 
logic, but also on metaphysics. That it should do so is not in itself surprising, 
for, as has already been mentioned, ethical naturalism is a thesis of substance, 
which needs for its defence or invalidation other sorts of argument than 
merely logical ones. Moore was certainly correct in principle in appealing 
to metaphysical considerations, even though he might have been more 
candid about what he was doing. But it is one thing to say this, and another 
to accept Moore’s metaphysics. I should like to suggest that if any other 
philosopher than Moore had put forward these particular ideas in the present 
century he would not have been taken seriously for a moment, nor would 
any argument of his which depended on accepting these ideas have been 
accorded the respect shown to Moore’s argument about the Naturalistic 
Fallacy. When the unfortunate Dr. Joad used to say that there was a 
realm of objective values distinct from the realm of fact he was treated 
with, at best, polite incredulity, while less polite critics like Professor Wisdom 
made jokes about his views in unkind footnotes. Yet Joad’s position here 
does not seem to differ in principle from that of Moore. It is a tribute to 
Moore’s personal qualities and to the enormous prestige he has enjoyed in 
philosophical circles that he has been able to get away with his metaphysical 
views, or at least not to have them recognised for the poor thing they are ; 
but it is not a tribute to the sagacity of his readers, and I suggest that the 
time has come when we should say as much. 

Should it therefore be said that Moore showed the falsity (let alone the 
self-contradictory character) of ethical naturalism, I at least should want 
to disagree. All he showed was that ethical concepts are formally distinct 
from concepts of other sorts, a fact of which all intelligent ethical naturalists 
were already well aware. And if it were insisted that he went further and 
demonstrated the specifically practical nature of moral language (a thesis 
which it would be hard to substantiate historically), this addition would 
not in my view affect the main point. Philosophers since Aristotle have 
known of the close connection between morals and practice, but that fact 
alone has not prevented the growth and spread of ethical naturalism. Actions 
and words bearing on action can be the result of natural causes as much as 
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At this point I want to turn from Moore to discuss the question ma 
generally. I shall begin by examining the bearing on the subject of a typ 
of argument with which we are all familiar in other types of context, name 
the argument from actual usage or, as Urmson has called it, from paradign 
cases. This argument is commonly appealed to as a means of refutiz 
scepticism about knowledge, and it would be natural to suppose that it 
use could be extended to cover scepticism about morals, with which unking 
critics might be inclined to identify ethical naturalism. It seems to me that 
there are a number of problems here to which ‘ ordinary language ’ phile 
sophers have so far given inadequate attention. 

There is first of all the question of just what a moral sceptic is. He 
there are at least two possibilities to be considered. In the first place 
moral sceptic might be a man who was never sure about the truth, or rathe 
the correctness, of any moral}judgment or decision ; who, whatever th 
circumstances and however clear the issue seemed to be, was constan 
urging us to bethink ourselves that we might be wrong in what we though 
or decided about a case. Moral scepticism of this type would obviously 
be closely akin to general scepticism about knowledge, though it would 
probably need to be supported in a somewhat different way. But the term 
might be given another sense altogether. Instead of taking the moral 
sceptic to be a person who doubted everything im morals we could take him 
to be a man who expressed radical doubts about morals. Such a person would 
not so much question the correctness of moral judgments and decisions as 
hold that they were, so to speak, idle and empty. He would maintain that 
the whole moral dimension was of interest not for what it was in itself but 
only for something else which lay behind and was manifested in it. To take 
moral professions seriously would on this view be to mistake the superficial 
for the substantial. Thrasymachus and Marx were, I think, moral sceptics 
of this kind. 

Postponing for the moment the question whether ethical naturalism can 
properly be identified with either of these types of scepticism, let us proceet 
to consider the bearing of the argument from actual usage upon them. 
a rough way of formulating the argument we may hazard the following 
Just as the fact that we say we know some things for certain may be appealet 
to against the man who professes scepticism about knowledge, so may 
appeal against the moral sceptic to the fact that we use moral words and 
phrases. Actual usage is not, of course, a guarantee of correct usage, but 
it is, perhaps, an argument against systematically incorrect usage. It might 
be the case that we in fact misused any particular word or phrase every 
time we used it, but even if this were so there must be the possibility ¢ 
using it correctly. Otherwise our attempts to express ourselves in this 
sphere would be doomed to frustration from the first, since we should t 
including in our vocabulary terms which, by definition, could have 2 
application. 

How much does this argument establish? Let us be clear first about 
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what it does not profess to establish. It does not and could not profess to 
establish that any given moral judgment or decision is correct, however 
convinced the person concerned might be about the correctness of his reading 
# of the situation and however widely his view of it were shared. There can 
be no such thing as an appeal to common sense or common opinion in morals. 
But the reason for this is not solely, as was suggested by Flew in a recent 
article (Philosophical Quarterly 1955, pp. 35-6) that there is something 
ff peculiar about the subject-matter of ethics. Flew argued that there can 
ilo} be no inference from what people say in the moral sphere to what is morally 
correct on the ground that morals is a matter of personal commitment and 
# decision ; a man has to make up his own mind on questions of value—he 
cannot just observe what is right and proper. This is, of course, a legitimate 
point, but I should think it a mistake to place exclusive reliance on it. 
For, when we come to think about it, even in the sphere of knowledge there 
can be no direct inference from what people say to what is actually correct ; 
the argument from actual usage will not authenticate any particular claims 
to knowledge. As I have already said, actual usage does not argue correct 
usage ; the fact that we say (and indeed are convinced) that we know some- 
thing or other is not in itself enough to prove that we do know it. Moore’s 
appeal to common sense on this issue at most has ad hominem force. It may 
be that we are not only firmly convinced ourselves that we know what we 
say we know, but that in this we have the backing of all reasonable men ; 
yet even so it would not be inconceivable that we and they were both mis- 
taken. So far as the argument from actual usage is concerned, we could 
not even exclude the possibility that a phrase like ‘ know for certain’ had 
been misused on every single occasion on which anyone had attempted to 
use it. All that we are constrained to admit on the strength of this argument 
is that there must be possible circumstances in which the phrase could be 
used properly ; that there are imaginable cases which could serve as paradigm 
3m cal} cases of its application. We are, in short, confronted by a dilemma : either 
roceed} moral talk is wholly self-stultifying, or there must be conditions in which 
m. A} moral words and phrases would be correctly used. And the existence of 
lowing} actual moral discourse could be said to create a presumption that they some- 
ypealed} times are correctly used, i.e. that some (though not any particular) moral 
1ay We) judgments and decisions are correct. 
ds andj Now this conclusion, though less striking than some philosophers might 
ze, bul} wish, would all the same be enough to refute our first kind of moral scepti- 
might} cism. Against the man who maintained that moral terms might be syste- 
/ every matically misemployed, it would stress that we should not have these terms 
lity off at all unless there were a possibility of employing them correctly, and advance 
in this} the presumption that they are sometimes properly used. It would thus 
uld be} refute moral scepticism by pointing to the successful use of moral words 
ve nO} and phrases. The case would be that people do in fact know how to handle 
and apply moral concepts, and that this in itself shows that, to put it crudely, 
about} morals has something in it. Morals cannot be nonsense from beginning to 
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end, cannot be a sphere of sheer confusion and muddle, if moral discourse 
thus proceeds on properly authenticated lines. 

The question is, however, what this conclusion amounts to, and in 
particular whether it goes any way towards refuting the second and mor 
radical form of moral scepticism. I explained this as being scepticism not 
in but about morals ; its thesis was that moral professions are not to be 
taken at their face value, since they are not what they seem to be. Thrasy- 
machus, as already mentioned, might, if Plato has represented him correctly, 
be taken as a typical example of this sort of moral sceptic. What Thrasy- 
machus doubted was not the occurrence of moral talk but its importance: 
he wanted to say that it was all a cover for something else. The man who 
acts morally thinks he is acting to bring about something which he judges 
to be good in itself, but in effect what he does is to further the advantage of 
another. Moral men are ‘noble simpletons’ who misconceive what they 
are really about. They are innocents who fail to realise, what is obvious 
when we come to reflect, that the ideals they find attractive have been foisted 
on them by others far more astute than themselves. 

Does pointing to the fact that there are rules for the correct employment 
of moral expressions, and a strong presumption that they are on occasion 
correctly used, constitute a refutation of a position such as that of Thrasy- 
machus? For my part I do not see that it does. For Thrasymachus, as I 
have already said, certainly does not wish to deny the occurrence of moral 
discourse ; he knows that people employ moral expressions constantly. He 
does not even call on us to cease using expressions of this kind, though he 
thinks the wise man will see through them to the reality which lies behind 
them. To insist that morals is a field in which you cannot say anything 
you please, but in which there are generally accepted criteria for the em- 
ployment of specific terms is not, so far as I can see, at all inconsistent with 
this view. To establish that morals has what may be called a logic of its 
own is no more effective against Thrasymachus’ sort of moral scepticism 
than is establishing that metaphysical talk has a logic of its own against a 
metaphysical sceptic. After all, it was Professor Ayer himself who reminded 
us that metaphysicians do not say that the Absolute is going short of food 
and insisted, in his second thoughts, that there were correct and incorrect 
ways of speaking metaphysically. But this admission did not make him 
any more inclined to accept metaphysics at its face value. Whatever we 
think about Professor Ayer and metaphysics, scepticism about morals and 
scepticism about metaphysics seem to run parallel here. 

In saying all this I have not been wishing to endorse the position taken 
up by Thrasymachus in the Republic or any similar position ; my object 
has been only to consider steps which might be taken to refute such a position. 
Should anyone say that the answer to Thrasymachus’ kind of scepticism 
about morals is to point out that we do indulge in moral discourse and 
know very well how to wield moral concepts I think he will not say much 
to the point. His insistence on the autonomy of ethics would fail because 
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here, once again, the autonomy in question is a formal autonomy only. Or 
if it is claimed to be more than that, that it is more is something which needs 
independent demonstration ; it cannot be assumed from the simple fact 
that we have a moral vocabulary and know how to apply it correctly. In 
other words, the argument from actual usage would have no real effect on 
a Thrasymachus at all. At most it could be employed, as Moore’s Natural- 
istic Fallacy argument can, against a Thrasymachus who formulated his 
position carelessly, or was represented by his opponents as having done so- 
It would be of some value to remind a man who said that acting morally is 
nothing else but promoting somebody else’s advantage that morals has an 
autonomy of its own, and thus that moral action cannot be simply identical 
with any other sort of action. But the refutation would seem less impressive 
when we reflected that a man who said that acting morally was nothing 
else but promoting another’s advantage probably never meant to say that 
the two activities were identical, but was only putting a different point in 
a forceful way. To press the literal meaning of his words might accordingly 
be to miss the substance of his argument and concentrate on its surface 
appearance. And certainly most plain men would think that this was being 
done if anyone did try to refute Thrasymachus by appealing to the argument 
from actual usage. 

It will be seen that in the above discussion I have spoken as if accepting 
moral scepticism and accepting the autonomy of ethics are alternatives, 
and thus as if I were prepared to equate the former with ethical naturalism. 
This equation perhaps needs some comment. There is a sense, I believe, in 
which it is true to say that every ethical naturalist is a moral sceptic in the 
second (though of course not in the first) of my senses, since to accept ethical 
naturalism is to deny that moral phenomena can be understood in purely 
moral terms. While acknowledging the formal autonomy of morals, i.e. 
agreeing that moral concepts cannot strictly be derived from non-moral 
ones, the ethical naturalist nevertheless sees a close connection between the 
making of moral judgments and decisions and the pursuit or attainment of 
non-moral ends, and holds that this connection is not incidental to morality 
but central to it. To treat of morals at the purely moral level will accordingly 
always strike him as inadequate. But though this might be said to be a 
sort of moral scepticism, it obviously need not take the form which it took 
in the case of Thrasymachus. Thrasymachus was, of course, an ethical 
naturalist, but his naturalism was of a singularly crude variety which it 
would clearly be unfair to accept as representative of the whole type. In 
speaking of Thrasymachus above I have taken him as an extreme rather 
than a typical case ; I introduce him partly because I want to test the 
validity of the argument from actual usage on ground which should be 
particularly favourable to it, partly because he states his view so sharply 
that no-one can be in any doubt about his intentions. If the arguments I 
have in mind will not refute Thrasymachus they will not refute any kind of 
ethical naturalism. But I should be sorry to see ethical naturalism judged 
wholly by Thrasymachus’ version of it. 
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Perhaps I may add as an appendix to this part of my paper that I find 
a parallel difficulty in Kant to the difficulty I have been trying to point out, 
Part of Kant’s argument in the Grundlegung may be put in the form that 
the word ‘ ought ’ has two distinct uses, one logical and the other specifically 
moral, and that the logical ‘ ought’ can never be satisfactorily substituted 
for the moral ‘ ought’. From this fact of language, as I think he takes it 
to be, Kant concludes to the doctrine of the autonomy of the will and hence 
to the falsity of any heteronomous or naturalistic theories. But it seems to 
me that the foundation on which Kant builds is too slight to bear the weight 
he tries to put upon it. Let it be granted that we do distinguish moral from 
logical ‘ oughts ’, laws of morality from counsels of prudence : will it follow 
from this alone that ethical naturalism is false? It will only follow if we 
are entitled to assume that no convincing account can be given of how 
people might have come to make these distinctions. But it is of course part 
of the case put forward by ethical naturalists that we can explain in natural 
terms why it is that we regard certain injunctions as having the force of 
categorical imperatives, why we have come to attribute their peculiarly 
binding character to them ; and while it may well be true that the case has 
not been definitively made out, it is one thing to say this and another to 
dismiss it without consideration. My suspicion is that Kant did not give 
proper consideration to it because he was convinced on other grounds that 
ethical naturalism could not be true ; the dualism of flesh and spirit which 
he derived from his religious background never ceased to dominate his 
thought. Thus in Kant’s case as in Moore’s metaphysical arguments or 
assumptions were drawn on to reinforce conclusions which seem at first 
sight to stand on logical or linguistic grounds alone. And in each case the 
supplementation was necessary, since the linguistic considerations appealed 
to, though important, will not suffice in themselves to support the thesis 
which the author wishes to maintain. 


In the foregoing discussion I have assumed, in a way which may be 
thought absurdly naive, that the fact that there is such a thing as moral 
discourse may well have interesting metaphysical implications. I have 
taken it for granted that anti-materialists will find comfort in the fact, and 
materialists feel themselves bound to show that it has a satisfactory natural 
explanation. I turn in conclusion to a brief consideration of the fashionable 
view that there is nothing of real importance at issue here. According to 
this view moral language is certainly used, and for that matter used success- 
fully ; it is moreover sui generis in the sense that it could not satisfactorily 
be replaced by any other sort of language. But nothing of metaphysical 
significance follows from this, since the fact that we sometimes consider 
events from a moral standpoint does not preclude our looking at the very 
same events from a causal or scientific point of view. Everything depends 
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on our interests or intentions : if we are concerned to act or to influence 
action, we shall use the language of moral appraisal and think in terms of 
acts done for reasons good or bad ; whereas if we adopt the attitude of 
spectators, we shall see the same acts as conditioned or necessitated by 
factors in the situation in which they were done, or in the character and 
background of the agent. Approaching an action from the moral standpoint 
and evaluating it in moral terms are thus not incompatible with explaining 
it causally, and hence the view that the phenomena of morality can be 
accounted for scientifically is of no particular interest. 

Despite the eloquence with which this thesis has been supported in 
recent years, the extent to which it is accepted by contemporary philosophers 
and the respectable ancestry which can be found for it, I remain myself 
unconvinced by the conclusion drawn. If I succeed in nothing else, I should 
like at least to make clear the doubts which make me think the current 
optimism on this topic misplaced. 

I begin by trying to give a somewhat fuller characterisation of this 
neutralist thesis, as I think it may not unfairly be called. It may be said 
to be that whenever it is proper to enquire into the reasons for what men 
do, it is also proper to investigate the causes of their behaviour ; and again, 
that whenever an action can be accounted for in causal terms this in itself 
does not preclude looking at it from another point of view and asking for 
what reasons it was done. The two forms of activity, finding reasons and 
finding causes, are distinct because they serve different purposes, and be- 
cause they serve different purposes there can be no question of the one 
interfering with the other. The scientist and the moralist are engaged 
on different tasks, and the fact that either is successful should neither 
encourage nor discourage the other. To think otherwise is to be misled by 
superficial similarities, to think of a reason as if it were a sort of cause, and 
so to imagine oneself faced with a choice where no choice need be made. 

The difficulty I have with this argument concerns what is here said 
about success in the two kinds of activity in question. The neutralist thesis 
is that, since finding reasons is something quite different from finding causes, 
success in the search for reasons can have no bearing on the prospects of 
success in the search for causes, nor conversely can a successful search for 
causes prejudice the chances in a subsequent search for reasons. It seems 
to me that this view is the direct opposite of our everyday assumptions on 
the question. Normally (by which I mean in contexts where our views are 
not influenced by the results of philosophical reflection) we hold that the 
language of reasons and the language of causes are not complementary, but 
alternative to one another. We use the one or the other, but not both, and 
we think that the possibility of using both is not really open to us. If some- 
one successfully establishes that a certain act was done for a reason, we 
find it not merely misleading but positively false to suggest that it was 
the result of the operation of causes. Actions done for a reason are not 
caused. And conversely actions which can be shown to result from the 
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operation of causes—actions, for example, which are explained, and ex. 
plained successfully (this is of course the point), as being due to psychological 
peculiarities in the agent—are thought of as being such that they could 
not also be done for a reason. And if an agent in circumstances like this 
proceeds to tell us the reasons for his having done what he has done we dismiss 
these as mere ‘rationalisations’; which means that, in effect, we take 
his statements as false. 

Could it be argued that what I describe here as non-philosophical opinion 
on these questions is simply mistaken ? Could it be said, for instance, that 
the views outlined are to be connected with the practical context in which 
they are expressed, where decisions about whether or not people are to be 
treated as responsible agents must be made as a matter of urgency? On 
this account it would indeed be true that practical men regarded reasons 
and causes as alternatives which were mutually exclusive, but it would not 
follow that this was the last word on the subject. Yet I doubt whether a 
view of this kind could be sustained. For even when people are willing to 
agree that an act which from one point of view is properly regarded as 
having been done for a reason may from another be treated as the result 
of the operation of causes, they do not think that the two ways of looking 
at the matter are of precisely equal status and validity. They would not 
agree that the rational and causal explanations stood on the same level, 
nor (what is more important) that they were wholly independent of each 
other. On the contrary, the general tendency would be to think that, where 
an act is properly spoken of in rational terms, that must be taken as in 
some sense conditioning its description in causal language. The causal 
explanation is acceptable in a case like this only within the context of the 
rational explanation, and as subordinate to this. To put the point differently, 
that the act was done for a reason is regarded as the primary aspect of the 
matter ; that it can be explained causally is only secondary and derivative. 
When a man does an act which can be treated in rational terms—when, for 
example, he gets out of his chair and goes out of the room with some partic- 
ular intention in mind—there is no doubt a sense in which what he does 
can be explained in physiological terms as due to contractions in his muscles, 
the movement of his limbs, and so on, but, as Socrates remarked long ago, 
nobody believes that to speak in terms of these tells us what really made 
him do what he did. The normal view would on the contrary be that the 
contraction of the muscles and movement of the limbs were a consequence 
of his decision to get up and go out, and thus that a true explanation of 
the action must be sought elsewhere than in terms of them. To look at 
the action from the physiological point of view would at best be superficial. 

These considerations are confirmed if we turn to the alternative case, 
more obviously important for the present subject, where there is available 
a convincing causal explanation of what a man does. I have spoken above 
as if finding such an explanation would automatically rule out any considera- 
tion of the action from the point of view of reasons ; but that is perhaps to 
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take too simple a view of the matter. Suppose we set out to understand a 
series of actions done by a single agent and conclude that in doing them he 
was actuated by some factor of a non-rational kind, e.g. unreasoning jealousy 
or spite. It may be that we can both see how such a condition was built up 
and observe its effects on everything the man does ; it is this indeed which 
convinces us that we really have to do here with the determining factor in 
his behaviour. Yet even so it would be possible to evaluate some of his 
actions from the rational point of view. Given the general background of 
his unreasoning jealousy, it would be possible to see him as taking reasonable 
or unreasonable steps to bring about his ends. A man who is a prey to 
unreasoning jealousy can nevertheless take reasonable steps, or at least he 
can take steps which will be reasonable for a person in that condition of 
mind. But (and here we come to the crucial point) it would not be proper 
in a case like this to think of the man concerned as an independently rational 
agent. His rationality would at best be limited, and to understand what he 
did we should need to go beyond the consideration of his actions in rational 
terms. To remain on the rational plane and ignore the causal background 
would be as obviously unsatisfactory as was the opposite procedure in the 
previous case. In neither of the two sets of circumstances is it possible 
to put the causal and the rational explanation of the conduct in question 
side by side and leave it at that : in both we need to determine which is 
primary and which secondary. 

Now the thesis of ethical naturalism, as I am understanding the term, 
can be formulated as being that the phenomena of morality can all be con- 
vincingly accounted for in natural terms, i.e. explained by the procedures 
of the natural sciences. After what has been said it should not be difficult 
to see that it is not essential to this thesis to maintain that men are one and 
all automata, the playthings of mechanical forces outside them. That men 
sometimes act for a reason—that they are in some sense rational creatures 
—is something which the ethical naturalist need not deny : like the rest of 
us he can allow that men have purposes, envisage ends and take rational 
steps to bring them about. But he will add to this that these activities 
always fall within a wider framework of natural impulses and needs, apart 
from which they cannot be satisfactorily understood ; his central claim is 
that this framework is plain for all to see. And the acceptance or rejection 
of ethical naturalism must turn on whether this central claim can be made 
out, i.e. whether the supposed demonstrations of this conclusion do in fact 
demonstrate it. To restrict oneself to saying against a view of this sort 
that we do in fact often regard men as responsible agents who truly initiate 
their own acts cannot be effective so long as the possibility remains that 
this whole way of speaking is at best provisional or superficial—which is 
of course how the ethical naturalist regards it. There can be no such short 
way with ethical naturalism, since, as I said at the beginning, we have to 
do here with a thesis of substance which mere logic, and for that matter 
mere attention to linguistic usage, is in no position to overthrow, We have 
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no alternative but to take the naturalist thesis, or rather the various versions 
of it, and follow them through in detail, asking ourselves whether we find 
any of them convincing. Admittedly it is difficult here to say in advance 
just what would count as conviction in a case like this : must the naturalist, 
to be convincing, be able to fit every detail of the moral life into his scheme 
of explanation, or will it suffice if he builds up a naturalistic interpretation 
in outline and goes on to indicate how with more knowledge it might be 
applied ? But these questions are perhaps less important than they seem, 
for after all the kind of conviction we have in mind is something with which 
we are familiar in experience. We know what it is like in individual cases 
to be convinced that a man’s action must be explained in natural terms, 
and from that we can gather what it would be like to account convincingly 
for all actions in the same sort of terms. Anyone who has felt the force of 
the discoveries of psychologists and anthropologists in the present century, 
to say nothing of the exponents of cybernetics, will know the sort of thing 
I have in mind. 


W. H. 


Merton College, Oxford. 
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PROPOSITIONS, CONCEPTS AND LOGICAL TRUTHS 


The main purpose of Professor Quine’s article, Two Dogmas of 
Empiricism, is to discredit a certain group of non-extensional notions, 
which includes those of logical necessity, logical impossibility and synony- 
mity or identity of meaning. His article contains, besides arguments directed 
to this aim, a certain characterisation of truths of logic. I shall try to show 
that this characterisation is coherent only if we suppose that it makes 
implicit use of one or more of the notions which it is the main purpose of 
the article to discredit. 


I 


Quine describes the truths of logic as follows : ‘If we suppose a prior 
inventory of logical particles, comprising ‘no’, ‘un-’, ‘not’, ‘if’, 
‘then’, ‘and’, etc., then in general a logical truth is a statement which 
is true and remains true under all reinterpretations of its components other 
than the logical particles’.1 Elsewhere we learn that reinterpreting the 
components of a statement means making substitutions as we please wpon 
its component words and phrases.2 Evidently the apparent liberality of the 
expression ‘as we please’ is not to be taken too seriously. For suppose we 
take an example of an undoubted logical truth—say, ‘ If Socrates is wise, 
then Socrates is wise’. We might be pleased to replace the phrase ‘ Socrates 
is wise’ in its second occurrence with the phrase ‘ Plato is foolish ’, while 
leaving it untouched in its first occurrence. But few people would want to 
say that ‘If Socrates is wise, then Plato is foolish’ expressed a truth of 
any kind ; and fewer still would want to say that the fact that it was obtain- 
able by means of this kind of substitution from ‘If Socrates is wise, then 
Socrates is wise ’, showed that the latter did not, after all, express a logical 
truth. We clearly need some restrictive provision about uniformity of 
substitution, something, perhaps, like this : ‘always provided that if one 
of the words or phrases for which we make a substitution occurs more than 
once in the original true statement, then the same substitution is made for 
every one of its occurrences’. But now the question arises : What counts 
as the same here? or, What are the criteria of identity of substitutions ¢ 

Let us for the moment confine our attention to the cases, such as the 
example just considered, where we make substitutions for phrases which 
could stand by themselves as complete sentences. Now what counts as making 
the same substitution twice in such a case? Is it enough that the sentences 
should be the same in each case, i.e. should consist in each case of the same 

1From a Logical Point of View, pp. 22-3. 

*Methods of Logic, p. xv. 
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words in the same order? Or, better, since there may be some dangerg 
ambiguities in the word ‘ word’, is it enough that, were the substituti 
written down, they should be fonnd to consist of the same letters arrang 
in the same groupings in the same order? We may speak of this conditig 
as that of ‘ typographical identity ’, for short. Now is typographical identi 
an adequate criterion of identity of substitutions in the cases in question 
One could scarcely claim that it is. For consider two typographically ide 
tical occurrences of the sentence ‘ He is sick’. In one occurrence the senter 
might be used to attribute a condition of mind to one person, in the oth 
occurrence to attribute a condition of body to a different person. (Nor 
this fact altered by replacing the pronoun ‘he’ by a proper name, g 
‘John ’). If now, keeping in mind two such uses for this expression, 
frame the sentence ‘If he is sick, then he is sick’, we obtain somethi 
which may be used to make statements some of which would be true 
others false. Evidently, then, we have to make a choice between admitti 
that typographical identity is not an adequate criterion of identity for ¢ 
purposes, and accepting the conclusion that there are no logical truths 
all. For if it is insisted that typographical identity is a sufficient conditie 
of the identity we seek, then, for every given candidate for logical truf 
we could find a reinterpretation of the components other than the logic 
particles, such that the resulting statement was false. The example ju 
produced destroys the claims of ‘ If Socrates is wise, then Socrates is wise 
or any other statement of this form. Candidates for logical truth not belong 
ing to the propositional logic are equally easily disposed of. For Quine 
own example, ‘No unmarried man is married ’, a suitable counter-examp 
might be, for instance, ‘ No unilluminated book is illuminated’. It is m 
difficult to imagine circumstances in which one might make a false stat 
ment in these words. 

One way that might occur to us of supplementing the condition 
typographical identity is the following. We are to require, in the case 
identical substitutions for sentence-like clauses, not only that sentence 
substituted should be identical (in the typographical sense), but that the 
should—in the context of use of the resulting total sentence—be used 
make the same statement, or express the same proposition, or whatev 
else we choose to call those linguistically expressed things of which 
predicate truth or falsity. This requirement is not quite correctly phrased 
For in uttering a conditional sentence, for example, it is not the case th 
we use both of the constituent clauses to make statements ; we make onl 
one statement, by the use of the whole sentence. Nevertheless we ca 
recognise that there is either present or absent a relation of identity bé 
tween what is expressed by two identically phrased clauses of a condition 
and that this relation is exactly parallel to the relation of identity whic 
holds between two identically phrased but uncompounded sentences (@ 
sentence-instances) when these are used to make the same statement. § 
we need not perhaps press this point about phrasing ; or, alternatively, 
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could allow the vaguer phrase ‘express the same proposition ’ to apply to 
both relations of identity, i.e. to both the case where it would be correct to 
speak of ‘ making the same statement ’ and the case where it would, strictly 
speaking, be incorrect. But there is another point that we must press, if 
this revised criterion of identity is offered. That is, we must ask what it is 
for two sentences or two clauses (whether typographically identical or not) 
to be used to make the same statement, express the same proposition. We 
must, that is, enquire about the criterion of identity of statements or pro- 
positions. One kind of answer which suggests itself, at any rate as a begin- 
ning, is the following : two expressions are used to make the same statement 
(express the same proposition) when it is logically impossible that the 
statement made or proposition expressed by one should be true, while the 
statement made or proposition expressed by the other was false. This 
requirement may well, by itself, seem too liberal, and it could accordingly 
be supplemented by some requirement, more or less stringent according to 
taste, of an at least partly typographical kind—ranging from the most 
stringent requirement of typographical identity down through various 
degrees of isomorphism. This is a minor point. The major point is that 
though the criterion offered is such as I, for one, should consider perfectly 
reasonable—at least as a beginning—it is also such as Quine could not for 
a moment consider accepting. For it rests fairly and squarely upon the 
notion of logical impossibility, upon a member, that is, of the group of 
notions which he is concerned to discredit and to show to be superfluous. 
So this way out of Quine’s difficulty is, for him, a blind alley, and not a 
way out at all. 

Let us take a brief look up another blind alley, though one that may 
turn out to have a further opening leading off it. (I shall return to this 
possibility later). You will have noticed that in the example I introduced 
to make difficulties for Quine, the difficulties were of two different kinds. In 
the first place, the sentences ‘ He is sick’ and ‘ He is sick’, though typo- 
graphically identical, did not, as we crudely say, have the same meaning. 
Or, if you like, the one sentence ‘ He is sick ’ has two different meanings or 
senses—a physical sense and a psychological sense. This is a quite general 
point about the sentence (or sentences)—a point which one could make if, 
for example, one came across the sentence as an isolated specimen for trans- 
lation into another language, and quite without considering any particular 
historical applications that might be made of it. The second kind of diffi- 
culty, however, had nothing to do with differences of meaning, and every- 
thing to do with differences of application or reference. In the cases imag- 
ined, the word ‘ he’ did not exhibit any variation of meaning : it was just 
doing its single, standard job of referring to a male person, though, of course, 
a different person in each case. Now surely the difficulties about reference 
can easily be met simply by stipulating that where the same referring ex- 
pression occurs in the same positions within two typographically identical 
substitution-clauses which are required also to be identical in the further 
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sense we are seeking, then the referring expression, in both its occurrences, 
shall be taken to have the same reference, i.e. to refer to the same person, 
object, etc. This stipulation seems to involve no difficulty and raise ng 
mystery. There remains the first kind of difficulty to be dealt with—that 
which arises from difference of meaning between sentences. And it seem 
tempting to meet this difficulty by stipulating that in the case where identical] 
clause-substitutions are to be made, the clauses or sentences shall not onk 
be typographically identical, but also identical in meaning, i.e. synonymous, 
I say this stipulation seems tempting ; but, of course, it will not tempt 
Quine in the least, for the notion of sentence-synonymy is just one more of 
those discreditable notions which we should learn to get on without. 

It might now seem better, from Quine’s point of view, to change the 
whole approach to the problem. Instead of starting with typographical 
identity, and trying to remedy its deficiencies with additional stipulation 
about identity of statements or propositions or sentence-meanings—all too 
obviously intensional notions—one might try casting around for some safely 
extensional substitute, for some kind of extensional identity which involve 


none of these troublesome difficulties. What extensional substitute can wel 


find for the idea of the sense of a sentence? Remembering now Frege and 
his followers, we might clutch at the notion of a truth-value ; and suggest 
that the only kind of identity required in our sentence-substitutions is that 
the substituted items should have identical truth-values. But this must 
surely be the least attractive suggestion so far. Certainly it has one merit; 
it wards off the menace of the conclusion that there are no logical truths 
at all. Everything to which we are at present willing to award the statu 
will, it seems, preserve it. But it has other and less appealing features 
Suppose, for instance, we ask the question : how are we to know when the 
new requirement of identity in truth-value of the substituted items is to 
be enforced ? Presumably if we test a proffered statement for logical truth, 
we shall sometimes have to observe this restriction of permitted substitu 
tions, and sometimes not. Which cases are which ? In view of the characte 
of the restriction, the most natural answer might seem to be this: that 
whenever the candidate-statement contains two or more sub-statements of 
identical truth-value, then any statements substituted for these sub-state 
ments must also be of identical truth-value. But the application of this 
will yield an unwelcome expansion of the class of logical truths. For ex 
ample, any statement containing the one logical particle ‘2’ or the one 
logical particle ‘=’ and two sub-statements of identical truth-values will 
turn out to be a logical truth (e.g. ‘Socrates is a Greek 2 Eisenhower is 
an American’ and ‘ Eisenhower is a Greek = Socrates is an American’). 
For any such statement will be true already and will remain true under all 
the permitted substitutions. 

Suppose, then, we return to typographical identity, and say that the 
restriction to substitutions identical in truth-value is to be enforced only 
in the case of typographically identical sub-statements of the statement t 
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be tested. This rule, it is true, would give us results closer to those we want. 
But now the rule seems capricious. For we have already seen that, for 
example, typographical identity of the two clauses of an ‘If... then. . .’ 
(ora‘... D ...’) statement is simply not a guarantee of identity of truth- 
value of its two sub-statements. To make typographical identity, then, 
the condition of applying a rule requiring the substitution of statements 
of identical truth-value would seem to be invoking a condition irrelevant 
to this rule. Surely the point of any such rule, whatever its form, must be 
to preserve some kind of identity already present in the components for 
which the substitutions are to be made. We might of course try just adding 
this condition (of typographical identity) to the one already considered, 
and insisting on both being fulfilled. But this procedure, besides having 
something arbitrary-looking and ad hoc about it, would still leave us in 
the situation of having to acknowledge as logical truths statements which 
are nothing of the kind. For example, any statement made in the words 
‘If he is sick, then he is sick ’, so long as it is true, would count as a logical 
truth, even if what the speaker meant by it could be otherwise expressed 
in the words ‘ If John is ill, then William is depressed ’, and even though, 
had the speaker used these words to convey his message, he would not, on 
the suggested tests, have uttered a logical truth. 

One last desperate suggestion, before we abandon this unprofitable line. 
It might be suggested that the restriction on statement-substitutions should 
be simply this : that in every case of statement-substitution whatever, the 
replacing statement should have the same truth-value as the replaced 
statement. But obviously, unless we hedge this rule about with restrictions 
which make it idle, it will yield the result that any statement which is true 
is a logical truth. 

Let us give up this solemn game for a moment and take a more general 
look at the facts. Obviously in the logician’s examples of logical truths— 
in such examples as ‘If Socrates is wise, then Socrates is wise ’—typo- 
graphical identity of sentences plays a very important part. It symbolises 
or represents some kind of identity or other, the presence of which is an 
essential feature of the logical truth in question, whatever that logical truth 
may be. This same role, of representing or symbolising some kind of identity 
or other, is played in the schemata of logic by recurrences of the letters 
P,q, 7, etc. Now what is the kind of identity thus represented ? For reasons 
sufficiently indicated already, it cannot be just typographical identity itself. 
Not, at any rate, as far as actual languages are concerned. Nor can the 
question be evaded by saying that the logician’s examples are to be treated 
as belonging to an ideal language. For if this is said, we must simply ask 
what typographical identity of sentences in an ideal language corresponds 
to in actually spoken languages, since it evidently does not correspond to 
typographical identity. The apparently unavoidable answer to these ques- 
tions is that typographical identity of sentences or recurrences of sentence- 
letters (as Quine calls them) represent or symbolise identity of statements 
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or propositions or whatever we call those things which are true or 
(The terminology of ‘ sentence-letters ’ is objectionable in so far as it ¢ 
scures this important fact). If this apparently unavoidable answer is righ 
then we have no adequate characterisation of logical truth until we ha 
an adequate criterion of identity of statements or propositions. (We ha 
already seen some reason for preferring the word ‘ proposition’ in thi 
connexion). But we have not so far found any adequate criterion of thi 
kind which does not involve an appeal to notions which Quine finds i 
admissible, such as those of sentence-synonymy or logical impossibility 
As for the suggestion that the kind of identity in question is no more th 
identity in truth-value, this is obviously untenable. If it were no me 
than this, we should do better to drop the symbolism of ‘pp’ in favow 
of ‘TIT’ and ‘F5F’, to which there would then be no reason for no 
adding ‘F > T’. We should then, as far as the propositional logic is conce 
ed, be in the position of counting every truth-functionally compounded 
truth as a logical truth—which is certainly not the intention of those w 
speak of logical truth. 

The attempt to represent identity of truth-values as a satisfacto 
extensional substitute for identity of propositions is, then, a failure. Bul 
it does not follow from this that no satisfactory extensional substitute ca 
be found. There is one more direction in which the attempt can be made, | 
have remarked already that the difficulties which arose over the original 
typographical criterion were of two kinds. Some arose from the fact thal 
typographical identity does not guarantee identity of sentence-meaning; 
others arose from the fact that typographical identity does not guarante 
identity of reference on the part of the referring expressions of a sentences 
the expressions which replace the individual variables of the logician’ 
schemata. (The distinction here is, for a number of fairly obvious reasons 


a good deal less neat and clear than this formulation suggests. But, fag 


present purposes, no matter). If we assume the adequacy of the logician’ 
schematization of the parts of a sentence, other than the logical particles, 
by means of individual variables on the one hand and predicate-letters 0 

the other, we may simplify this statement by eliminating the reference 
sentence-synonymy. We may, that is to say, characterise the difficulties a 
follows. Some arise from the fact that typographical identity of referring 
expressions does not guarantee identity of reference ; others arise from th 

fact that typographical identity of predicate expressions does not guarante 
identity of sense. And this suggests the following general stipulation fo 
the cases where substitution-identity is required : viz. (1) that where identi 

of substitutions of referring expressions is required, the referring expression 
substituted shall at least have the same reference ; (2) that where identi 
of substitutions of predicate expressions is required, the predicate expressiol 
substituted shall at least have the same sense ; and (3) that where identi 


of substitutions of statement-clauses is required, both the above conditiom 


at least shall be satisfied. This stipulation has the merit that it is quite ge 
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eral, i.e. covers all the reinterpretations we have to consider. (The function 
of the words ‘ at least’ throughout is to leave open for the moment the 
question whether typographical identity of substituted expressions is also 
required). The objection to it from Quine’s point of view is that it turns 
once more, in part, on a notion he objects to, the notion, this time, of predi- 
cates having the same sense, or of predicate-synonymy. 

It seems, however, that there might be available a suitable extensional 
substitute for predicate-synonymy in the notion of extensional agreement 
or equivalence of predicates. Two predicates are said to agree extensionally 
or to be extensionally equivalent when they are true of just the same ob- 
jects: an example of Quine’s is the pair of predicates ‘creature with a 
heart ’’ and ‘ creature with kidneys’, or, more simply, ‘has a heart’ and 
‘has kidneys’. Let us try, therefore, to frame a suitable rule with the use 
of this substitute. There seem to be a number of alternative possibilities. 
First we might try ignoring the condition of typographical identity al- 
together. Then the relevant part of our characterisation of logical truth 
would run as follows : A statement is a logical truth if it is true and remains 
true under all reinterpretations, etc., provided that predicates extensionally 
equivalent to each other are always replaced by predicates extensionally 
equivalent to each other. Presumably this is not what is wanted. It has, 
immediately, the result that ‘ (x) z has a heart D x has kidneys’ is a logical 
truth, and that ‘(z) 2 is a dragon 2 z is a unicorn’ is a logical truth. It 
looks as though we shall have to bring in typographical identity once more 
and amend our provision to read: ‘ provided that predicates which are 
both typographically identical with each other and extensionally equivalent 
to each other are always replaced by predicates which are extensionally 
equivalent to each other’. (Whether we insist that the replacing predicates 
should also be typographically identical, or not, does not make much differ- 
ence ; what is here crucial is the question of which candidates for logical 
truth the provision is to be applied to). Let us then apply the new character- 
isation to one of the difficult cases—a case, that is, of an ambiguous predicate. 
We may return to our old example, ‘ If he is sick, he is sick ’, when someone 
uttering this sentence uses it with the force of ‘ If he is ill, he is depressed ’. 
Evidently someone uttering the sentence with this force may be saying 
something true or something false. Our hope must be that the effect of 
our new rule is such that even when the statement made is true, it is ruled 
out from being a logical truth. Cases where the word ‘he’ has a different 
reference in the two clauses are already covered by a stipulation which 
does not mention meanings, and is therefore innocuous from Quine’s point 
of view. It might now seem that the new extensionally phrased provision 
deals equally satisfactorily with the case where ‘ sick ’ is used in two different 
senses. For surely the word ‘sick ’ in its first use has a different extension 
from, is not extensionally equivalent to, the word ‘sick’ in its second use. 
Therefore the restrictive provision, about substituting only extensionally 
equivalent predicates, does not apply ; and so we shall have no difficulty 
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in finding permitted reinterpretations which are false, and thus no difficult 
in showing the statement in question not to be a logical truth. But 
must pause over this reasoning. Clearly it turns on distinguishing the we 
‘ sick ’ in its first use from the word ‘ sick’ in its second use. But what exact 
are the items so distinguished ? What are the criteria of identity for the 
two items? What is a word in a certain use? Clearly here we cannot 
speaking of two tokens belonging exclusively to a particular historia 
utterance. A word, taken in this most limited of possible senses, is ng 
something which has an extension, so we cannot even raise the questig 
what its extension is ; or, if we do raise and insist on pressing this mistake 
question in this sense of ‘ word ’, then I think we could only answer tha 
the token-extensions (what the two tokens are truly uttered of) are in fae 
the same in the two cases, since the two tokens (these two tokens) are tru 
applied (on the assumption that the statement is true) to one and the sam 
individual, and to nothing else (for they are not applied to anything else), 
If by a word in a certain use, then, we are not here to understand an histor 
cally unique token, what are we to understand by it? ‘ Well, surely’, om 
is inclined to answer, ‘ the expression declares itself clearly enough. We an 
speaking, are we not, of a word as used in a certain sense, with a certain mean 
ing?’ But this answer will be no more acceptable to Quine than any ¢ 
those we are trying to replace. For if we adopt it, then our characterization 
at once forfeits its extensional character. If the condition of identifying 
extensions is the prior identification of meanings or senses, then we might 
as well stop talking about identical extensions and talk instead about iden 
tical senses. We shall not have brought in anything we are not committed 
to anyway. 

* But surely ’, someone might say, ‘ there just are two different extensions 
here, aren’t there ? Can’t we just speak directly of them, without mention 
ing meanings or senses?’ But of course this is just the point. An extension 
must be an extension of something, of some expression. If we just speak of 
the extension of the word ‘sick ’, without qualification, where the criterion 
of identity of the word is, once more, typographical, then, because we have 
just one word, we have just one extension, ambiguity notwithstanding. 
And in our sample sentence, too, the word will have just one extension, 
ambiguity notwithstanding : an extension comprising both tho ill and the 
depressed. There will, therefore, be no question of the word having different 
extensions in its two occurrences, the restrictive provisions on substitution 
will apply and the statement, if true, will stand as a logical truth. One 
might now be inclined to clutch at a straw. Certainly the restrictive pro 
visions will apply, one might say, and certainly therefore one will be able # 
substitute only predicates identical in extension in the permitted reinter 
pretations. But these, as the foregoing argument indicates, will include 
similarly ambiguous predicates, e.g. ‘has a lot of vices’. And among the 
resulting sentences, therefore, will be some, some uses of which (as in the 
case of our sample sentence) will issue in false statements. Therefore the 
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lifficulfi! claims of the sample statement to be a logical truth will be disallowed. But 
But to clutch at this straw is to bring the whole dubious house down. For evi- 
the wo dently the argument can be as well applied in the case of statements whose 
exacthi status as logical truths we wish to preserve as in the case of statements 
or thesll whose claims to logical truth we wish to disallow. So the argument merely 
nnot bi} reveals, more nakedly than ever, the inadequacy of the extensional 
istoriall) substitute. 

» is nol The suggestion I have just been considering will be my last attempt to 
questi find a statement of the kind, and conditions, of identity-substitutions which 
niste shall both fit Quine’s characterisations of logical truth and shall not involve 
ver thai} an appeal to intensional notions of the kind he considers disreputable. Like 
in fi the other attempts, it fails ; and it was of course my purpose to demonstrate 
re tu the failure of such attempts and to draw, or at least to encourage, the infer- 
he sam ence that Quine’s characterisation of logical truth can be made coherent, 
1g else) and made to do its job, only by implicit use of notions belonging to the 
histori} group which he wishes to discredit. 

y’, one 


We ar II 

The concern throughout has been with certain kinds of identity present 
in, and essential to, logical truths. I have maintained, first, that no account 
of logical truth is complete which does not state what these identities are ; 
and, second, that it does not appear possible to state what these identities 
are in terms acceptable to Quine. Now it is perhaps incumbent upon me 
to state more explicitly what I conceive those identities to be, and how I 
take them to be related to the usual mode of representation of logical truth. 
This I can perhaps best do, in the present context, by formulating an amend- 
ment to Quine’s original characterisation. As a first step, then, towards 
formulating this amendment, I shall say that a logical truth is a statement 
which is true and remains true under all reinterpretations of the components 
other than the logical particles, provided that in any reinterpretation of 
propositional components certain propositional identities are preserved im 
the reinterpretation, and that in any reinterpretation of non-propositional 
components certain identities of sense and reference are preserved in the 
reinterpretation. (When I speak of preserving identities, I mean of course 
not that the identity of the propositions, concepts and references in question 
is to be unchanged in the reinterpretation, but that propositions, concepts 
and references identical with each other in the original statement are re- 
placed by propositions. concepts and references identical with each other 
in the reinterpretation). The characterisation I have just produced, of 
course, does not have the nature of a definition ; for I speak of preserving 


‘einter§ certain identities without specifying which ones. Evidently the identities 
includes in question are represented in logicians’ schemata by recurrences of what 
ng the} Quine calls sentence-letters, predicate-letters and variables. But this fact 
in the alone does not tell us what they are. We need to know more about the 


conventions governing the use of these letters. Consider, for example, the 
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sentence, ‘If the king is dead, then the king is deceased’. If we assuy 
identity of reference, then any statement made by the use of this senteng 
would be true, and what most would be ready to call a necessary tru 
Since the concept expressed by ‘ dead ’ is identical with that expressed y 
‘ deceased ’, the two sub-propositions may be said (on one criterion) to 
identical, and the whole statement to be, to that extent, a candidate fg 
being counted as a statement of the form ‘If p, then p’. Yet few woulf 
want to say it was a truth of logic. Or consider the statement that if § 
Walter Scott is snobbish, then the author of Waverley is snobbish. He 
we have identity of reference and identity of concept. If we took thew 
as a sufficient condition of the proper use of recurrent variables and sentence 
letters, we should have to say we have a statement of the form ‘ If Fz, the 
Fz’ and hence a truth of logic. But, of course, though we have here a tru 
we have not even a necessary truth, let alone a truth of logic. To discove 
which identities are in question, therefore, we must turn not simply to th 
logician’s schemata, but to his examples. And to turn to these is to retu 
though with a difference, to our starting-point. For the identities in questi 
are there represented by typographical identity of words and phrases. Ar 


this is not merely, as the above phrasing might seem to. suggest, a conven 


tional method of representing the identities in question. Rather, there exis 
an entirely reasonable and non-arbitrary convention that we do not spea 
of, we do not have, truths of logic unless the relevant identities are so repre 
sented. Whether or not we have to do with a truth of logic is not simply 
a question of what the statement says, but of how it is expressed. So ot 
characterisation must be once more re-expressed, as follows : ‘ A statement 
is a truth of logic if it is true, and remains true under all reinterpretation 
of the components other than the logical particles, provided that, in any 
reinterpretation of propositional components (clauses), all those propos 
tional identities which are represented in the original statement by typo 
graphically identical clauses are preserved in the reinterpretation, and i 
any reinterpretation of non-propositional components all those identities ¢ 
sense and reference which are represented in the original statement by 
typographically identical predicate expressions and referring expression 
are preserved in the reinterpretation’. This characterisation is, I think, 
satisfactory in this sense. On the one hand, it rules out those statement 
which create difficulties for Quine, like some uses of the sentence, ‘ If h 
is sick, then he is sick’ ; for in these cases one of the conditions of the re 
striction on reinterpretation (viz. the existence of propositional or conceptual 
identity) is not satisfied. On the other hand, it does not admit example 
such as the two I have just produced ; for in their case, another of the com 
ditions of the restriction on reinterpretation, viz. the condition that th 
identities should be expressed in typographically identical expressions) i 
not satisfied. 

The justification of the convention whereby we speak of logical truth 
only in the cases when the condition of typographical identity is fulfilled 
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is not hard to see, though it is hard to state precisely. We may be helped 
in trying to explain it by reverting to that old—in itself unclear—character- 
isation of the propositions of logic as propositions true in virtue of their 
form alone. What does this mean? Does it mean that their truth is solely 
the result of their containing the logical particles they do contain ? Evidently 
not. For this ignores the whole question of identities with which we have 
been concerned. A closer approximation would be this. Their truth is quite 
independent of what the concepts, references and sub-propositions actually 
are which they contain ; it depends solely on the logical particles together 
with the relations of identity which exist among these concepts, references 
and sub-propositions. But of course the fact that certain relations of identity 
obtain between references made in statements may be an empirical matter, 
as it is an empirical matter that Scott is the author of Waverley ; or it may 
be a matter of language, but a matter of language relating to particular 
expressions in a statement besides the logical particles, as it is such a matter 
that ‘dead’ means the same as ‘ deceased’. In such cases, then, when the 
truth of a statement depends on the existence of such identities, and the 
existence of the identities depends on such matters of fact or language, it 
is hard to maintain that we have a concrete example of a statement true 
in virtue of its form alone. To produce such an example, we must surely 
exploit some quite general linguistic convention for representing the iden- 
tities in question. And here typographical identity offers itself as the only 
plausible candidate. For though the conventions of reference are various 
and complex, there is at least a strong assumption that in the context of 
utterance of a single sentence, typographically identical referring expressions 
will have the same reference ; while, on the other hand, it seems almost a 
condition of the possibility of communication that ambiguity of predicate- 
expressions should be an exceptional feature, a ‘ quirk of language’. So, 
then, there is nothing arbitrary about the insistence that only in those cases 
where the typographical condition is fulfilled do we have an example of a 
truth of logic. 

The point I have tried to establish in this paper is that Quine’s account 
of logical truth cannot be made to yield the results he (or anyone else) 
desires, unless it is taken to make implicit use of certain notions which else- 
where he attacks, declaring them to be superfluous and to embody mythical 
distinctions. In the particular form taken by my amendment to his account, 
the notions made use of were those of identity of propositions and of con- 
cepts. And these two notions are members of that group of inter-explainable 
ideas which includes logical impossibility, synonymity, necessity and in- 
consistency. 


P. F. Strawson 
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In a recent paper Mr. H. G. Alexander has challenged the assumptic 
of some philosophers that any position worked out with reference to ethical 
appraisals can be applied, with only minor modifications, to aesthetic 
appraisals. He argues that judgements of aesthetic appraisal (as judg 

1Subjectivity in Aesthetics (The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 5, 1955, pp. 329-341} 
ments of critical appraisal) are ‘subjective’ in that they are more li 
judgements such as ‘ This is amusing’ or ‘ This is painful’ than they ap 
like ethical judgements or scientific judgements or judgements about tl 
grading of apples. 

I agree with Mr. Alexander that it is injudicious to assume that aestheti 
appraisals are in all respects comparable to ethical appraisals. After 
an art-work is something quite different from a moral situation. A moral 
situation arises in the course of human living, an art-work is deliberate 
constructed. An art-work is something to be appreciated for itself buts 
moral situation is something to be dealt with in some acceptable fashion 
Accordingly, it is to be expected that in critical discourse the emphasis 
will be on the individual object, while in ethical discourse it will be on the 
general principle. It is simply a reflection of this state of affairs that diversity 
of criteria for critical judgement does not present so pressing a problem # 
diversity of criteria for ethical judgement. We assume that art-works 
differ from one another more radically than moral situations do, and, be 
sides, the practical urgency for action would alone suffice to make us em 
phasize the importance of agreed moral principles in a way we would no 
think of emphasizing the importance of agreed critical principles. 

Nevertheless, though I agree with much that Mr. Alexander says, I am 
not convinced by his conclusion, namely that reasons offered for aesthetit 
appraisals cannot amount to grounds but must be acknowledged to | 
merely causes. Mr. Alexander seems to be led to this conclusion by noting 
the lack of emphasis on general rules in critical discourse together with the 
liberal employment of valuational terms in what purport to be descriptive 
accounts of art-works offered by critics. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to raise two questions : What is the 
criterion for calling something a ground? And what is the basis of the 
distinction between descriptive and valuational terms ? 

The recognition of a distinction between reasons as causes and reasomi 
as grounds is certainly important, but why should it be supposed that 4 
reason as ground can appear only in the form of a general rule? The assump 
tion that anything presented as a ground must have this form will no 
suffice even for ethics. How do we arrive at moral principles? Surely it 
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must be supposed that moral principles are derived empirically from the 
data of moral experience. Moral experience involves, at some point, an 
awareness of the concrete character of particular moral situations as moral 
situations. If individual moral judgements can be criticized in the light of 
general moral principles, it is also the case that moral principles can be 
questioned on the basis of individual moral perceptions. Moral principles 
operate as a useful check to biased judgement, but if we ever lose our capacity 
for fresh inspection of the concrete moral situation, moral principles will 
lose their moral authority and become merely rules. It seems that we have 
to provide for the exercise of some kind of awareness which we had better 
boldly call moral sensibility. Without such a foundation the derivation of 
moral principles remains mysterious. If the exercise of moral sensibility 
in particular cases can never be regarded as furnishing grounds it is difficult 
to understand in what sense moral principles can furnish grounds. 

In a discussion of grounds we must first of all decide what is meant by 
calling something a ground. Only after decision on this are we in a position 
to evaluate whether or not a ground is a good ground. I suggest that the 
distinguishing feature of anything presented as a ground is that it claims 
to be independent of the accidents of personal biography. A ground, in 
the form of a general rule, quite evidently makes this claim, but such a 
claim can be made without recourse to a general rule. The evidence for 
the claim, in this latter case, would lie in the capacity of the person pre- 
senting it to point out discriminable properties of the object involved, 
whether this be a moral situation or an art-work. A ground is something 
characteristically available for consideration, and it is so available because 
of its relevance to some actually or potentially public quality or property 
of an object, situation, or state of affairs. There is, I think, some notion of 
generality associated with what purports to be a ground, but this generality 
need not be the generality of a rule. It can be the generality of appeal in 
the sense that what is offered as a ground is offered to the consideration of 
anyone capable of considering the kind of thing involved. If I am correct 
on this matter, it follows that although the emphasis on general principles 
in ethical discourse makes ethical judgements somewhat similar to scientific 
judgements or the judgements about the grading of apples, yet the in- 
dispensable necessity of the appeal, at some point, to moral sensibility or 
moral awareness makes ethical judgements more comparable to aesthetic 
judgements. 

It is, I think, the assumption that anything purporting to be a ground 
for appraisal must appear in the form of a general rule that leads Mr. Alex- 
ander to conclude that if a critic claims that a picture is finely constructed 
no amount of descriptive discourse about the structural composition of the 
picture can be considered to furnish grounds for the judgement. This seems 
to me to be unplausible. If we recognize, as I think we should, that the 
distinguishing feature of a ground is its availability for public consideration 


and evaluation, then surely what we have in such a case must be called 
@ ground. 
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It is, however, to the problem of the distinction between descriptive 
and valuational terms that I wish to devote the greater part of this paper. 
In what follows I shall not attempt to question any distinction along this 
line that Mr. Alexander has made. But I shall introduce some new con- 
siderations designed to show that critical discourse may have a rationale of 
its own such that the enterprise of critical elucidation might be said to 
furnish grounds for judgements of critical appraisal. 

As earlier mentioned, an art-work differs from a moral situation in the 
important respect that it is something to be appreciated for itself. Accord. 
ingly we may expect that one form of critical writing may be that of evoking 
appreciation rather than that of elucidating, interpreting and evaluating. 
Discourse that has predominately the character of fanfare of acclaim for 
the new, the neglected or the alien has its utility. But not all critical dis- 
course can be considered to be this. Nevertheless, it must, I believe, be 
acknowledged that critical discourse seriously addressed to the task of 
elucidation customarily involves the employment of terms that might be 
considered to be in some sense valuational. Yet perhaps the lesson to be 
learnt from this is not that critical elucidation can never provide grounds 
for evaluation but, rather, that philosophers might do well to reconsider 
the basis of the distinction between descriptive and valuational terms. 

Can we so readily decide which is which ? ‘ This poem is long ’ can easily 
be recognized as different from ‘This poem is good’, but what are we to 
say about the judgement ‘This poem is witty’ or ‘ This poem is lyrically 
graceful’? Even with respect to statements in ethical discourse may there 
not be some doubt? ‘This act is impetuous’ is descriptive, ‘ This act is 
right’ is valuational, but how do we classify ‘This act is courageous’? 

One of the most important developments in ethical theory has been the 
protest against the naturalistic reduction of valuational terms. But how- 
ever much one may sympathize with this general position, it is evident 
that it has some difficulties. These difficulties can be exhibited by applying 
what has been said about ethical appraisals to aesthetic appraisals. 

We start out with the assertion that ‘ This poem is good ’ is inadequately 
interpreted to mean that the poem is such as to evoke a pro-attitude in 
someone—perhaps the speaker or perhaps people in general. This interpre- 
tation involves the translation of a judgement that seems prima facie to be 
about the poem into a judgement about how persons feel when they read 
it, and this is unsatisfactory since it is intelligible to doubt that a poem is 
good even when one does not doubt that certain persons respond to it in 
a certain way. This is all very well, but the flight from naturalistic reduction 
has resulted in views attended by their own disabilities. 

According to one such view ‘ This poem is good’ must be interpreted 
to mean that the poem possesses the characteristic of intrinsic goodness. 
That the poem has this characteristic is supposed to follow in some way from 
the nature of the poem, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to explain just 
how it ‘ follows ’ and it is therefore difficult to see what, if anything, might 
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be adduced as evidence in support of the correctness of the judgement. The 

e from description to appraisal seems to involve a mysterious leap 
over an otherwise impassable chasm. If, to avoid these puzzles, we resort 
to saying that ‘ This poem is good’ is not a judgement at all but the ex- 
pression of a pro-attitude and that the utterance has expressive-incitive 
rather than predicative-assertive meaning, we still have difficulties. It may 
well be that ‘ This poem is good ’, as said by a particular speaker on a par- 
ticular occasion, might mean ‘This poem, good!’, yet, as G. E. Moore 
remarked, how are we to know? This is what it means if this is what the 
speaker intends, but we shall need to inquire in each particular case if this 
is what the speaker intends. To evade this difficulty by saying that this 
is what every speaker must intend, whether he knows it or not, is surely 
high-handed. 

If we pass from the puzzlements of philosophers to an examination of 
the discourse of critics, we shall discover many judgements that seem to 
occupy a mid-position between such a descriptive statement as ‘ This poem 
is long’ and such an appraisal as ‘ This poem is good’, for example, ‘ This 
poem is witty ’. If we ask what should be said about this last, we can easily 
imagine what some philosophers would reply : ‘ You say this poem is witty. 
Well, supposing it is, this does not justify your concluding that it is good. 
To assert that it is good is to assert something quite different’. Or, ‘ You say 
this poem is witty. Well, of course, you are already praising it, so naturally 
you will go on to assert that it is good, but you won’t be saying anything 
really different’. What lies behind these remarks is the determination to 
insist on a radical distinction between a descriptive and a valuational term, 
presumably for the reason that it is only on the basis of this distinction 
that we avoid naturalistic reduction. However, it is worth noticing that 
a common determination to hold the line on the principle of a difference 
between descriptive and valuational terms is compatible with a difference 
of opinion on the classification of a particular term. The possibility of such 
a difference of opinion has, I think, some significance. 

We are faced with a dilemma. This claim that judgements of critical 
evaluation can be cognitively responsible, in that evidence in support of 
them can be adduced by reference to explanatory elucidation, suggests the 
propriety of a distinction between descriptive and valuational terms. But 
this seems to lead to a difficulty. If we insist on a radical distinction, the 
transition from judgements of elucidation to judgements of appraisal is a 
transition from one kind of judgement to a quite different kind of judge- 
ment, and this threatens the plausibility of the claim that what is presented 
as elucidation can be grounds for evaluation. On the other hand, if we deny 
that there is any real distinction in that what is called evaluation is just 
a kind of description, or the other way about, we deprive the initial claim 
of its interest. So that either the claim is important but unplausible or 
highly plausible but not important. 

It is the intent of this paper to suggest that there is an escape between 
the horns of this dilemma in that there are judgements that might reason- 
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ably, if perhaps somewhat awkwardly, be called valuational-descriptive or 
descriptive-valuational judgements. Such judgements are of common 
occurrence in critical discourse, and they perform a mediating function in 
that they can be related in an intelligible fashion to one another and also 
to judgements plainly descriptive and to judgements purely evaluative. 
The claim that there are judgements that might be called both descriptive 
and valuative will be plausible only if it can be shown that the ground for 
assigning one predicate does not undermine the ground for assigning the 
other. For example, what is advanced for assigning the predicate ‘ descrip. 
tive’ to these judgements must not involve naturalistic reduction of the 
valuational characteristic. 

In order to present the case for the recognition of descriptive-valuational 
judgements it will be necessary to draw attention to a meaning of ‘ value’ 
which, though non-technical and common in discourse, has not always 
received adequate acknowledgement. 

Although it is the case that to refer to ‘a value’ is often an elliptical 
way of referring to an entity that is valuable either relationally or non- 
relationally, yet it is not always the case that a reference to a value has 
this essentially adjectival import. There is talk about values that suggests 
a non-adjectival approach. 

The talk I have in mind is about a value as a qualitatively distinctive 
entity that as such is a value. For example, the value of the sumptuous, 
the austere, the macabre, the humorous, the witty, the sublime, or the holy, 
To refer to the value of the sublime or to the value of the holy is not to 
refer to how valuable sublimity or holiness may be for some end or to some 
person. Neither is it to refer to the degree of innate or intrinsic valuableness 
possessed by sublimity or by holiness. Rather it is to refer to a qualitatively 
distinctive entity that is itself a value. 

A characteristic reference to a value as an entity in its own right might 
be illustrated as follows. Let us suppose that the architectural plan and 
decorative treatment of the interior of a late Baroque church are such that 
the effect is sumptuous. If we ask someone : ‘ Do you appreciate the sump- 
tuousness of the effect ?’ we mean something such as : ‘ Do you realize— 
do you imaginatively feel and savour—the sumptuousness there?’. This 
particular sumptuousness is what is being talked about. The person ad- 
dressed might reply, ‘Indeed I do!’ ; but he might add, ‘ only too much, 
only too vividly’. We take this to mean that the more he realizes it the 
less he likes it. After we understand this, , we use ‘ appreciate ’ in a different 
sense and we say : ‘ Well, I expect you don’t particularly appreciate the 
value of the sumptuous’. ‘ Appreciate’ in this second sense means value, 
and we are saying, in effect, that there is a value he does not value. This 
value is the value of the sumptuous and it is something of a general sort of 
which there are concrete manifestations. 

In the case of the particular manifestation, the value, if apprehended, is 
apprehended by acquaintance not by inference. It is phenomenologically 
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objective but it cannot be pointed to, for though it may be exhibited in 
the sensuous it is not itself sensuous. It is something that might be valued 
yet it is unlike other things that might also be valued, for it is not an object, 
like a rare postage stamp, nor an event, like my winning the election, nor 
yet exactly a state of affairs, like the civic state of affairs called political 
democracy. It is something which, though having particularity in any of 
its manifestations, is yet in itself abstract. 

All this may sound strange; yet the entity itself, as encountered in 
experience, does not seem strange. Consider the humorous. The humor- 
ousness of a humorous situation or utterance resides, for our experience, “‘ out 
there’ in the situation or in the utterance. The natural way of speaking 
is to say, ‘Jt is humorous’. The reality of the kind of thing here being 
referred to must be acknowledged by anyone who is willing to say that he 
has, on occasion, seen a joke. Now a joke is a particular joke, and the 
humorousness of one joke is not exactly that of another, yet they are both 
cases of the humorous, and it is intelligible to say of a person that he does 
not, in general, appreciate a value which is this particular value of 
the humorous. 

In order to recognize the experiential encounter with values, in the 
sense here stressed, it is, of course, necessary to entertain a notion of the 
possibilities of experience more liberal than that acknowledged in some 
philosophical quarters. If we are told that all we can perceive are sense- 
data or, at the most, ‘‘ things” such as tables and pennies, we must insist 
that we speak intelligibly when we say that we perceive the humorousness, 
the majesty, the elegance, the monumentality, the sombreness, the irony, 
the serenity, of this, that or the other. If this can be granted there is no 
objection to recognizing that the apprehension of elegance or of irony is 
in some respects different from the apprehension of yellow. 

Now art-works are made, not found. They are deliberate constructions 
intended for aesthetic apprehension. They are available for renewed exam- 
ination and their structure can be analysed in that various aspects of a com- 
plex artistic structure can be attended to separately. Questions of inclusion 
and exclusion, of relevance and irrelevance, can be significantly raised and 
intelligently debated. In this respect, if in no other, art is different from 
“nature ”’. In any discussion of aesthetic appraisals it is, therefore, of im- 
portance to distinguish aesthetic appraisals in general from aesthetic ap- 
praisals that are artistic appraisals. 

What I have called mediating descriptive-valuational judgements are 
valuational in that they are about valuational characteristics as emergent 
or tertiary qualities. They are descriptive in that they refer to something 
claimed to be discoverable ‘‘ out there” in the object, even though this 
apprehension is not necessarily quick or easy or non-disputable. Such 
judgements can be called mediating in that they occupy a mid position 
between purely descriptive statements and purely evaluative judgements. 
‘This poem is witty ’ is unlike ‘ This poem is long ’ in that the former makes 
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an appeal to aesthetic sensibility and the latter does not. On the other hand, 
‘This poem is witty’ is unlike ‘This poem is good’ in that the former is 
*‘ manageable ” in a sense in which the latter is not. By this I mean that if 
‘This poem is witty ’ is questioned, we can proceed to point out the struc- 
tural aspects of the poem the interaction of which it is claimed produces 
the emergent characteristic predicated in the judgement. If ‘ This poem is 
good’ is questioned, we are obliged to resort to a much more elaborate 
procedure that carries us beyond the consideration of the structure of the 
particular poem. 

I shall now present what I take to be the rationale of critical discourse 
when such discourse is seriously addressed to the task of elucidation and of 
evaluation. Admittedly this is an abstract schematization. All I wish to 
claim is that some such structure is implicit in a good deal of critical dis- 
course both written and oral. 

We may distinguish three kinds of judgements ; descriptive judgements, 
descriptive-valuational judgements, and judgements of evaluation. The 
transition from any one of these to any other involves a discontinuous 
passage to ‘something different”. Descriptive statements, primarily in- 
formational, have their function in critical discourse. To say this is merely 
to acknowledge that erudition has its utility and relevance. Such judge- 
ments do not make an appeal to aesthetic sensibility and their correctness 
must be capable of being determined without recourse to such an appeal. 
The relevance of such judgements is a matter of their utility as material for 
descriptive-valuational judgements. The passage to descriptive-valuational 
judgements is signalized by the introduction of appeal to aesthetic aware- 
ness. There is, so far as I can see, no reason to be either surprised or dis- 
concerted by this. Critical discourse is based on the assumption that aes- 
thetic order is sui generis and cannot be reduced to any other kind of order. 
A being, however luminously rational, who lacked the native sense of aes- 
thetic order could never by any means be brought to understand *‘ the kind 
of thing” it is. But man, as we know him, has this sensibility in however 
rudimentary a form. Accordingly it is not incumbent on the critic to achieve 
the impossible, that is to derive the aesthetic from the non-aesthetic. 

Descriptive-valuational judgements can be relatively simple or relatively 
complicated and ambitious. Such a judgement is a responsible claim. 
What it claims is the presence in the object of an emergent or consequential 
characteristic, and the cognitive responsibility of the claim consists in the 
fact that if the judgement is challenged or not understood, there is some- 
thing of a simpler sort to which relevant appeal can be made. If it is objected 
that this is neither demonstration, as we know it in mathematics, nor em- 
pirical evidence, as we know it in experimental science, we can answer 
that it has no need to be. Indeed, it would not be to the point if it were. 
The concern here is not with the question : What can be inferred in the sense 
of rational implication or in the sense of causal connection ? Rather, what 
is involved is the question : What new apprehension can be mediated, led 
up to, prepared for, by this apprehension? It is the general character of 
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artistic structure that makes such a question intelligible, serious and re- 
sponsible. An artistic structure is a structure of sub-structures, but though 
any structure has characteristics not ascribable to its elements individually, 
these elements retain their individuality even while they co-operate to 
produce an effect transcending each. Accordingly there is always some 
structure the apprehension of which is both relevant and comparatively 
easy. For example, a poem or other work of literature is commonly a depth- 
structure, and claims about its deeper symbolic import are customarily 
arrived at through an examination of units of surface meaning. How a 
particular metaphor of disease operates in a particular passage in Hamlet 
will have to be recognized as a condition of the realization of what new and 
additional significance emerges at a deeper level because of the recurrence 
of such metaphors. 

The transition from a simpler to a more comprehensive or ambitious 
descriptive-valuational judgement is in one sense discontinuous, in that it 
involves a perceptual leap in the form of a new insight. It can, nevertheless, 
be called a development in that it has direction. Furthermore, so long as 
we are dealing with descriptive-valuational judgements whether relatively 
simple or relatively difficult, we do not need to suppose that “ something 
different ’’ is involved as we do in the transition from a purely informational 
judgement that requires no appeal to aesthetic sensibility to a descriptive- 
valuational judgement that does. 

The question now to be considered is this: Need we or need we not 
suppose that ‘‘ something different ” is involved when we pass to a judgement 
of the form ‘ This poem is good’? I believe that we do. Initially, perhaps, 
it may seem tempting to say that since ‘This poem is good’ must mean 
‘This poem is artistically or aesthetically good ’ it could be stated as ‘ This 
poem is beautiful ’, and that this is just a descriptive-valuational judgement 
of greatest comprehension. After all, is there not the value of the beautiful 
and, for the individual experiencer, does not beauty seem to reside ‘ out 
there ’’ in the object ? But if we yield to this temptation we find ourselves 
in difficulties. ‘ This poem is beautiful’ cannot be supported in the way in 
which mediating judgements about particular emergent characteristics 
related to particular structural aspects of the poem might be. Whatever 
be the experience of the individual experiencer, ‘This poem is beautiful ’ 
must, in terms of its public claim, have the import of ‘ This poem is artisti- 
cally excellent’. When we consider such a judgement as ‘ This poem is 
artistically excellent ’’ we recognize at once that it is no longer describing 
a characteristic ; it is ascribing a status. Something is involved that cannot 
be reduced to the claim : Careful appreciative attention will enable you to 
apprehend the characteristic here designated. Thus it seems that we must 
recognize valuative judgements that are appraisals of status rather than of 
characteristics. 

The intelligibility and the intellectual responsibility of judgements 
ascribing status will depend upon their occurring in a context that also 
furnishes evidence of the grounds for the ascription. This could otherwise 
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be expressed by saying that such judgements are intellectually responsible 
if they can be seen to be normative, and that they can be seen to be nor- 
mative,if they appear in a context of discourse that indicates, whether 
explicitly or not, the norms on the basis of which the ascription is made. 

Artistic norms are both discovered and chosen. No responsible critic 
decides by fiat that the possession of such and such characteristics shall 
constitute goodness in poems. He expects to learn about the goodness 
of poems through a patient and sensitive examination of poems. Never- 
theless, norms cannot be arrived at except through an act of decision and 
choice. The insights expressed in descriptive-valuational judgements 
furnish the material for the development of norms—but only the material. 
Certain clusters of characteristics must be selected as constituting the 
norms for appraisal. Even if the ascriptive judgement is of the form: 
‘This poem is good according to such and such a manner or style of poetic 
expression and composition’, the act of decision and choice is already 
implicit in the recognition of the style. Not any way of doing things will 
be recognized as a style. Nothing will be called a style that is not in some 
sense acknowledged as an artistic achievement. 

Though artistic norms are chosen, there is no reason to suppose that 
the act of choice must be an arbitrary blind act of commitment rather than 
the fruit of experience ; on the contrary, it must be subject to scrutiny, 
refinement and revision on the basis of deeper and more comprehensive 
relevant experience. Artistic norms have the merit of being arguable and 
arguable by reference to the relevant data, which are to be found in the 
characteristics of art-works. It is not the fiat of critics but the achievement 
of artists that ultimately counts, and responsible critics take this for granted. 

Critical elucidation is distinguishable from critical evaluation. Elucida- 
tion is concerned with the characteristics of individual art-works ; evaluation 
involves an implicit, if not an explicit, comparison of the art-work with 
other comparable art-works. But if we recognize the mediating function of 
descriptive-valuative judgements, we can understand that the transition 
from elucidation to evaluation is neither as abrupt nor as mysterious as 
might otherwise be supposed. 

The total procedure involved is admittedly circular, but it is both in- 
evitable and appropriate that it should be such. The general principle of 
non-naturalism is, I think, best supported, not by insisting that valuational 
terms are ‘emotive’ or that they are ‘mysterious’, but by showing that 
questions of relevance, evidence and grounds can be significantly raised 
and sensibly debated within the confines of a discourse intelligible in its 
own right and not derivable from any other form of discourse. Because 
critical claims are essentially appeals to insights, critical claims of any 
importance are always in excess of stateable evidence. But evidence is no 
less evidence and no less indispensable for not being the same kind of evi- 
dence we expect in other quarters. 

Dorotuy WaLsH 
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COLLINGWOOD’S THEORY OF HISTORY 


The genuine study of the Philosophy of History is very rare. Several 
very distinguished writers have produced generalized histories and compre- 
hensive interpretations of recorded historical facts, like Toynbee’s Study of 
History or the interpretations of history given by Hegel, or Karl Marx, or 
Oswald Spengler ; but these writers do not raise or attempt to answer the 
questions, What is historical fact? How do we get to know it? What is 
essentially the subject-matter of history and what is its proper method ? 
What is the historian actually doing? The study and investigation of 
these questions have been undertaken by singularly few thinkers and of these 
Collingwood is one of the most notable. Yet the study of the nature of 
historical knowledge and its proper subject-matter would seem much more 
truly to be the philosophy of history than any generalized interpretation 
of known historical facts. The latter is, or would seem to be, more appropri- 
ately the task of the historian than of the philosopher—though we shall see 
that, as a result of Collingwood’s speculations, the two come to be largely 
identified. 

Collingwood’s theory of history is variously stated in his works, and it 
is not always clear whether what he has written in one place is compatible 
with what he has written in others. The treatment of the subject in the 
Autobiography is closely in accord with that in The Idea of History, though 
the theory is considerably expanded and is worked out in more detail in 
the latter work. But his earlier account of history in Speculum Mentis is 
not so obviously in accordance with his later position, nor does what appears 
in the earlier work seem at first sight to fit in with what he has written of 
the relation between philosophy and history in his Essay on Metaphysics. 
Here again there seems to be some inconsistency with what he writes of 
this relation in The Philosophical Method, which in a measure constitutes 
a link between the earlier position of Speculum Mentis and the version of 
the theory which appears in the later work. I believe that, with proper 
interpretation, all these apparently differing statements are mutually 
compatible—or at least reconcilable. I have dealt elsewhere with the bearing 
upon each other of The Philosophical Method and the Essay on Metaphysics, 
and in this paper I shall try to show that the various accounts of history 
can be welded together into a single coherent theory. I do not, however, 
propose to recapitulate each version separately and then by separate criti- 
cism and interpretation to establish their mutual interconnexion. I shall 
attempt to expound the theory which I think lies behind them all and to 
justify my attribution of it to Collingwood by appropriate reference to his 
several writings. 

See The Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. I, 1951, 
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I. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF HISTORY 
1, 1s Faor? 

Collingwood’s theory of history and of its method—of what the historian 
is trying to do and the proper method of going about it—largely follows 
from his conception of the nature of historical fact, which, of course, must 
be determined before we can decide what the subject-matter of history really 
is. It may, therefore, help us to understand him if we begin by considering 
what we mean by a fact and what in particular by an historical fact. 

Let us begin by adopting provisionally the definition of fact which 
would normally be given by common sense, that it is the existence in the 
real world of some state of affairs or the occurrence of a change in an existing 
state of affairs, or both. Our knowledge of fact would then be our appre- 
hension of such an existence or change, as well as of their mutual inter. 
relations. This apprehension is never complete but is always to some extent 
partial. We may attend only to certain selected portions of a complex 
state of affairs or we may ignore all but a certain special aspect of it. This 
is true of all our knowledge, but it is more especially true of that form of 
it which is regarded (primarily by its professors) as pre-eminently worthy 
of the name of science. Indeed, to the scientist, the actual fact is of little 
interest for its own sake. His primary concern is not with the fact as such, 
but with the fact only as a particular instance or exemplification of a general 
law. Not only is the scientist a specialist (one might almost say ‘ an extra- 
specialist ’) in that he attends only to that aspect of the fact which is ger- 
mane to his special science, but also he does not consider what the total 
fact is in itself but only what general laws, governing the special aspect in 
which he is interested, he is justified in formulating on the basis of his obser- 
vations. His ultimate interest is in the formulation of the abstract law, and 
in the fact only as a means to that end. Accordingly, Collingwood in 
Speculum Mentis maintains that science is the assertion of the abstract 
concept. It regards the facts merely as particulars and it seeks to separate 
the universal from the particulars and to study it in isolation. It is abstract 
thinking ; but to abstract is ‘to consider separately things that are in- 
separable ’, and to do that is in some measure to falsify. ‘To think apart of 
things that are together ’, writes Collingwood, ‘is to think of them as they 
are not, and to plead that this initial severance makes no essential difference 
to their inner nature is only to erect falsification into a principle ’.* 

If then we are not to falsify we must seek to study the fact as a whole 
and for its own sake—the fact itself, as an individual existent or event, and 
not merely as a particular exemplification of an abstract law. This is not, 
however, to ignore the universal aspect, but to realize that universal and 
particular are interdependent and to try to grasp the fact as a significant 
totality involving both. 

It is the fact as such, in its individual totality, in which (so Collingwood 
maintains) the historian is interested. If we are to grasp the fact in this 

*Speculum Mentis (Oxford 1924), p. 160. 
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way we must observe two things about it. First, we may not abstract— 
we may not think apart of things that are together. But no fact exists and 
no event occurs in isolation. Each is conditioned and determined by its 
inter-relations with others, so that it is only a loose way of speaking to 
talk about facts in the plural as though they were separable or actually 
separate. We cannot draw a line round a fact and say that nothing beyond 
that line belongs to the fact. It shades off imperceptibly into its contem- 
poraries and its successors and emerges similarly from its predecessors. When 
did the Russian Revolution begin, in 1917, in 1905, or with the publication of 
the Communist Manifesto in 1848 ? When did it end—or has it yet ended ? 
Where did it occur—can we confine it to Russia, or must we include its 
repercussions elsewhere? The fact is in the last resort interconnected 
inseparably with all facts, and to know it concretely in its totality would 
ultimately involve knowing everything there is. If we press this reasoning 
rigorously we are led to the conclusion that there is ultimately only one 
wholly concrete fact and that is the real in toto, and our division of it into 
limited facts with restricted reference is largely arbitrary and provisional 
and only for convenience in our detailed study of the matters under scrutiny. 

Secondly, we must observe the way in which we apprehend individual, 
concrete facts. The obvious and most direct method is by perception, and 
in one place at least Collingwood actually identifies perception with history. 
He warns us, however, that we must not imagine that perception is a purely 
immediate form of apprehension which excludes thinking. It is not the 
same as sensation. Quite the contrary. In perception we are confronted 
with the individual fact, but we are not presented with that in sensation. 
What I see and hear (sensate) are colours and sounds, but what I perceive 
are persons, things and events. The fact which I perceive depends upon 
the whole context in which I sense the colour or the sound. If I hear a 
ringing sound in one context, I perceive that a lecture period has ended, in 
another context the same sound results in the perception that the house is 
on fire or that a burglary is being attempted.’ It is clear that a perception 
is much more than a sensation or set of sensations ; it is the interpretation 
of a sensation or set of sensations in the light of a complex context, as well 
as in the light of one’s past experience. In making this interpretation we 
may not be aware of the fact that we are thinking. But obviously we must 
be, and our perception is the conclusion of a quite complicated process of 
more or less unconscious inference. 

If this is so we must modify our former statement that in perception 
we are in direct contact with the total fact, for our inference may well be 
mistaken. What we are immediately in contact with is only a very small 
portion of the fact, only an indication, a sign or a piece of evidence of the 
existence of the state of affairs which we take ourselves to be perceiving. 
To establish its actual existence we require to collect further evidence, 


*The bell which marks the lecture periods in the University of the Witwatersrand 
strongly resembles a fire or burglar alarm. 
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which, if it corroborates our former judgement, establishes the fact. That 
I see before me an oblong object leads me to judge that I am presented with 
a table. But to be adequately assured that this is the case my immediak 
perception is not enough. The oblong object may be something else whid 
I take to be a table, it might be a hallucination, or merely a skilful arrange 
ment of brown paper to look like a table. To assure myself adequately 
that it is one I must perceive it in different and mutually corroboratiy 
ways and these other perceptions must be compatible with other establishe 
facts learnt or perceived in the past. When we perceive a fact we usual 
take for granted the possibility of obtaining corroborative evidence ; byt 
this taking for granted is merely the tacit assumption of the necessity 
discovering and correlating the relevant evidence if the fact is to be taka 
as properly established. 

It is to be noticed that these two observations about individual fact— 
the impossibility of isolating a single fact and the dependence of perception 
on thinking in terms of the context and of past experience—are not separate 
The character of perception is due to the nature of the fact. It is becaus 
the fact is an inter-related texture of things and events that we cannd 
perceive it except by thinking—by developing in our thought the inte 
connections of the given datum with its context and with its past. Andw 
do this only because as our experience grows and expands we learn the natun 
of those interconnections. But this means that the perception is as mud 
dependent on the perceiver as on the perceived. One or two examples wil 
make this plain. An army officer, observing a moving body on a distam 
hill on a misty day, perceives it as a body of troops ; a shepherd ‘ sees’ it 
to be a flock of sheep. The trained eye of an artist perceives a picture # 
be an old master, where the ordinary observer cannot distinguish it from 
a copy. 

If the experience of the perceiver is very rudimentary or very defective 
the fact may not be perceived at all. In such cases it is pertinent to aa 
whether there is a fact to be perceived. We should ordinarily answer tha 
there is, but that only the trained investigator would be able to discove 
it. But such an answer involves a serious abstraction. First we take th 
concrete fact cognized by the trained intellect, then we abstract from thi 
all the thinking that has developed the contextual interrelations—the vey 
life and substance of the fact—and then we assert that ‘the real fact’ 
the residue left when the thinking that has discovered it has been removel 
We strive to think apart of things that are together, and this, we have bed 
told, is to falsify. If the total concrete fact is the subject-matter of history, 
it cannot be this bare abstraction—this external existent devoid of th 
thought that elaborates its structure. Whether or not the scientist ma 
legitimately assume that knowing makes no difference to the known, tit 
historian may not. For his object is the total fact which the abstractia 
falsifies. To grasp it as a whole is to be aware of it in its relation to 
mind that knows it, and that is so far to correct the falsification inherell 
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ot. That 


ted with in the scientist’s abstraction. The doctrine that knowing makes no difference 


rmedial to the known is, for Collingwood, meaningless. ’ Anyone ’, he writes, ‘ who 
| claimed . . . to be sure of this, was in effect claiming to know what he was 
n° wae simultaneously defining as unknown. For if you know that no difference 
soalll is made to a thing 9 by the presence or absence of a certain condition c, you 
oa know what @ is like with c, and also what @ is like without ¢, and on com- 
sablishel paring the two find no difference. This involves knowing what @ is like with- 
out c; in the present case, knowing what you defined as the unknown ’.* 
: — It is not simply that we can grasp the fact as a whole only by thinking— 
oe 4 by developing in thought the systematic structure of the fact. It is only 
— as so developed that it is a whole or concrete fact at all. Its wholeness is 
just its thought-out character and nothing else. 


al fact-) HisrortcaL Fact. 


ahi If the total concrete fact is nothing less than the fact-in-relation-to- 
separ a-mind, and if the object of the historian’s study is always the total concrete 
| bees fact, what will be the status for history of facts concerning, for instance, the 
_ age of the universe, the condition of the earth before the planet could support 
he life, or the evolution of living species before the appearance of man? These 
Aneel are not in themselves historical facts but only as discovered and known by 
the scientist ; they are, in short, elements in the history of science. We 
ples wi rightly refer to them, accordingly, as ‘ pre-historic’. Even anthropological 
; theories relating to the life of man before he left records which express his 
apprehension and interpretation of his world are not strictly historical. 
Historical fact can only be the perceived fact and the expression in some 
overt action of the experience. What is meant is not, of course, the purely 
subjective aspect of the perception, for that by itself is not only incommunic- 
able, but is another abstraction. The total experience has both subjective 
and objective aspects. Perception expresses itself in overt action. If I 
perceive somebody cocking a snook at me, I communicate my perception 
(give it objective manifestation) either by vociferous protest or by physical 
attack upon the perpetrator. In either case I perform an action. Action, 
properly speaking, is always conduct expressing more or less intelligent 
from th awareness of a situation. It is the objectification of a perception. The 
subject-matter of history, therefore (if it is the total fact) is, and can only 
be, human action, whether it be purely intellectual, i.e. scientific investiga- 
tion, philosophical speculation or artistic expression, whether it be moral 
and religious or whether it be economic and political. Every form of human 
action can be subject-matter for history and nothing else can, for nothing 
short of this is the concrete, total fact devoid of abstraction. This is Colling- 
wood’s doctrine, though he nowhere argues it quite in the way I have done 
own, th here. I do not think, however, that I have misrepresented him, as I have 
done no more than attempt to connect, as coherently as I can, what he says 
mn to HH in Speculum Mentis with what he says in The Idea of History and the Auto- 
‘An Autobiography (Oxford 1939), p. 44, 
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biography. He is certainly quite explicit in his assertion that the whole and 
only subject-matter of history is res gestae—things done—and things done 
only by men, not by animals or gods. 


3. Tae Instmpe anp OvrTsipE or Historicat Facts. 


Human actions, being the overt expression of an inner experience, always 
have two aspects. They are physical events involving the movement of 
bodies and the transference of physical energy. But as this and no more 
than this they are not actions. These outward and visible signs are the 
expression of an intelligent apprehension of and response to a cognized 
situation. It is only as such an expression and response that the physical 
movements can rightly be called an action. The knowledge of the physical 
occurrences, whether through observation or through some other means, is 
incomplete and is not properly speaking a knowledge of human action 
unless the ‘inner’ aspect of the occurrences is also known. For historical 
knowledge, therefore, it is essential to grasp and appreciate the inner side 
of any event which is an historical event—that is, any event which is a 
human action. No other sort of event is of interest to an historian. Other 
events, like earthquakes or plagues, are of historical interest only so far 
as they affect human action ; that is to say, only so far as human beings 
perceive, apprehend and intelligently respond to them. This being so, no 
historical event is historically known unless the thought of which it is the 
outward expression is known and understood. 

Collingwood maintains, therefore, that the historian’s task is never 
complete until he has discerned the thought of the agent or agents of the 
action which constitutes the historical event which he is studying. He does 
not neglect either aspect of the event. The outer aspect he cannot neglect 
because that is all that provides the evidence for what he is seeking. But 
this alone is scarcely the beginning of historical knowledge, which is com- 
plete only when the inner experience, of which the outer activity is the 
expression, is known and appreciated. 


4. Events AND PROCESSES. 


But if historical knowledge is knowledge of the experience expressed 
in action, certain important consequences follow. Human thought and 
experience is a continuous process in which the present is shot through and 
through with the past. The examples I gave above illustrate this fact. It 
is the half-conscious memory of past experiences that enables the shepherd 
to recognize a flock of sheep on the misty hillside, or the artist to identify 
a masterpiece. But not only is perception the fruit of recollection ; our 
actions are the products of developed habits, and these have been built 
up in the past. Such habits are for the most part social habits, in the sense 
that they are engendered as the result of social influences. They depend, 
therefore, in great measure, upon social traditions and these again have 
their roots in the past. It is consequently impossible to understand any 
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action, properly so called, simply and by itself. To understand it, one must 
understand the thought of which it is the expression, but to understand 
that one must understand the experience of which it is a part. But that 
again is a phase in a process the earlier phases of which make it what it is. 
The present cannot be understood, therefore, without its history, and history 
is precisely the study of this process of human thought and experience. 

It follows that there are no historical events, if by that we mean isolable 
occurrences, there are only historical processes—or rather one vast, compli- 
cated pattern of historical process. So Collingwood declares that ‘ history 
is concerned not with “ events” but with “ processes ” ; that “ processes ”’ 
are things which do not begin and end but turn into one another ’,® and he 
asserts that the past which the historian studies is not a dead past but one 
which is in some sense living (or ‘ incapsulated ’) in the present. 

The subject-matter of history is thus the continuous process of human 
experience as expressed in action, which is significant for us (whatever 
period or phase of the process we choose to study) just because it is con- 
tinuous, because the past remains with us integral to and incapsulated in 
the living present. 


II. THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


If this is the case, what must be the method of history? In the first 
place it is clear that, to gain our objective, we cannot simply accept the 
testimony of others. The process we wish to study has, as we have seen, two 
aspects, an inner and an outer, and we are concerned with both. The outer 
aspect may have been described by eye-witnesses and their description 
may have been recorded. But it is not enough simply to accept the record. 
The eye-witness may have lied ; he may have observed carelessly ; or, most 
probable of all, he may have described only that part of the occurrences 
that happened to interest him. Likewise the chronicler may have misunder- 
stood the eye-witnesses’ account, or he may have interpreted it in accordance 
with his own prejudices. We are all familiar with the variety of accounts 
which can be given of the same event by different eye-witnesses and the still 
greater variety in the way in which those same accounts can be recorded 
by persons with different interests and views. Merely to accept testimony, 
therefore, does not give us reliable knowledge even of the outer aspect of 
the event. It is necessary to criticize the testimony given. We do this in 
part by comparing differing accounts, but that leads us to no definite result 
unless we can treat each account as evidence, not simply of what happened, 
but of the thought of the eye-witness or chronicler. 

The comparison of the accounts helps us to decide how the different 
witnesses were thinking, and if we can enter into their thought, putting our- 
selves, as it were, in their place and thinking as they thought, we can under- 
stand better to what sort of perception they were reacting in giving their 
evidence. And unless we can enter into their thought in this way, we cannot 


‘Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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properly criticize their evidence ; for that involves our discovering whether 
or not they were honestly describing what they saw, whether they were 
influenced, even if honest, by preconceptions, whether their observation 
was selective, what aspects they selected and so on. 

Accordingly, Collingwood rejects what he calls ‘scissors and paste’ 
history—the collation of the past given by so-called ‘ authorities’. He is 
more tolerant of ‘ critical’ history in which the ‘ authorities’ are critically 
examined in order to discover which of them is the most reliable. But he 
will not rest there. Even when you have chosen your most reliable author- 
ities, you cannot accept what they tell you, because what they tell you is 
still testimony. What you have to discover is the thought that made the 
past actions what they were. The outer side of the events is not the main 
object of historical knowledge. But no one can tell you what that thought 
was. You cannot take it on trust. You must think it for yourself, and you 
can do so only if you have in your hands sufficient evidence of what the 
persons acting actually were thinking. Consequently, you must find and 
assess and criticize the evidence for yourself. The conclusions of another 
historian may help you, but unless you have thought them out for yourself 
on the basis of the available evidence, they can have little or no meaning 
for you. 

There is no royal road to history any more than there is one to mathe- 
matics. No thinking can be taken on trust from another. You understand 
another’s thought only when you have repeated it for yourself. To be a 
historian, therefore, one must think historically, and to accept the testimony 
of an authority is not to think historically—if it is to think at all. The only 
authority which an historian has is himself. Critical history is better than 
‘ scissors-and-paste ’ history, because it criticizes the authorities, but it can 
do so only on the basis of historical evidence, and the source of this evidence 
cannot, therefore, be the authorities who are being criticized. As has already 
been said, their testimony can be used as evidence ; but not as evidence of 
what happened, so much as evidence of the way in which they thought 
about it. The means of our criticism can only be the evidence—documents, 
archaeological remains, and the like—from which we can ourselves re- 
construct the events. What Collingwood calls ‘ scientific ’ history, therefore, 
is the direct reconstruction of the events from evidence, by systematic 
interrelation of the evidence, in precisely the same way as a detective 
reconstructs the circumstances of a crime from the clues at his disposal. 

But we must remember that, like the detective, we are trying to re- 
construct not a bare external physical ‘ event ’ but an action. Both detective 
and historian want to discover not simply ‘ what actually happened ’, but 
who did it and why. The detective in reconstructing the facts of the crime 
must take into consideration possible motives. He must consider the reasons 
why certain persons acted, or were likely to have acted, as they did. He 
must try to reconstruct their thought. And that precisely is what the 
historian is trying to do. Unless he can do it, he cannot properly know what 
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actually happened. Even what the outside of an event actually was depends 
on its inside—if, that is, it is a historical event. But the reconstruction, or 
rethinking, of the thought of the persons whose actions he is studying is 
something, as we have seen, that the historian must and can only do for 
himself. Thus not even the account of the external physical aspect of 
historical events may be taken on trust from an authority. It must all be 
scientifically reconstructed, directly from the evidence. 

Collingwood concludes accordingly that history is the re-enactment in 
the mind of the historian of past experience. And he re-defines the subject- 
matter of history as ‘ that which can be re-enacted in the historian’s mind ’.® 
Consequently there can be history of all the religious, artistic, intellectual, 
moral, economic and social actions of man, as well as of the merely political 
—if there are any human actions which are merely political and are not 
also economic, social and moral, and it is at least to be hoped that political 
action is occasionally also intelligent. Any and all of this can be re-enacted 
in the thought and imagination of the historian. 

But if this is the proper subject-matter of history, history must be the 
study of human experience as a whole. For all these are the ways in which 
the human mind is active. The mind of man expresses itself in social organ- 
ization, in the production of wealth, in the invention of forms of economic 
and political order, in the study of the sciences and the practice of the arts, 
in religion and in philosophical reflection upon all these. The course of its 
development in the past is reflected in all these aspects of its activity. They 
are all res gestae, all the subject-matter of history. The course of history 
is, therefore, the course of the development of the human mind, and the 
study of history is, in Collingwood’s words, ‘ the self-knowledge of mind ’. 


III. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 

This, however, is a perfectly good definition of philosophy and one which, 
though he does not actually give it, Collingwood himself frequently suggests. 
On the very first page of The Idea of History we read : ‘ Philosophy is re- 
flective. The philosophizing mind never simply thinks about an object, it 
always, while thinking about any object, thinks also about its own thought 
about that object. Philosophy may thus be called thought of the second 
degree, thought about thought’. And history is also ‘thought about 
thought’. Is the difference that the thought about which the historian 
thinks is different from the thought about which the philosopher thinks ? 
It would seem not ; for though the thought about which the philosopher 
thinks is his own experience, if what we have said hitherto is correct : that 
my own experience is permeated by my past experience as well as by the 
experience of the society in which I live ; and if that again is only the latest 
phase in a process in which its own past phases are ‘ incapsulated ’ ; then 
what I reflect upon in philosophy is, or involves, past thought just as much 
as my own thought in the present. And it involves thought about not only 


*The Idea of History (Oxford 1946), p. 302. 
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my own past, but about all past thought. The study of philosophy and the 
study of the history of philosophy thus becomes one and the same thing. 
We must, however, remember that history, whether of philosophy or of 
anything else, is no mere scissors-and-paste affair. It is always critical and 
scientific history. My study of Plato is no mere recording of ‘ what Plato 
said’ but a genuine effort to understand, and therefore, to re-think what 
Plato thought, and having re-thought it to criticize it. But the criticism of 
Plato is to be found in Aristotle, so that to re-think what Aristotle thought 
is to criticize Plato. If I disagree with Aristotle and wish to criticize both 
him and Plato for myself, I can do so only in the light of my own philosophical 
experience, and this is likely to be most inadequate unless I am aware of 
and have studied the criticisms of these philosophers by others who have 
lived and thought since their day. If, therefore, I am philosophically en- 
lightened, my criticism must be based on my knowledge of the history of 
philosophy. 

This statement of the position is closely in accord with what Collingwood 
writes of philosophy and its history. In various works he maintains that 
the study of philosophy is an historical study.’ So far as we agree with him 
we must then at least assert that philosophy is history. Does it follow that 
in his view history would be philosophy ? 

Collingwood maintains that the historian, in his effort to re-enact past 
experience, is not simply repeating the thought of historical characters as 
they thought it, but, while he is doing that, he is also aware that he is doing 
it. Moreover, as his object is to trace the development of that thought, the 
influences upon it of previous and contemporary thinking and its effect on 
the thought of the succeeding generation, part of the historian’s task is, 
besides re-enacting the experience, to criticize it. In treating of historical 
positivism he writes: ‘The . . . rule against passing judgements on the 
facts, had effects no less crippling. Not only did it prevent historians from 
discussing in a proper methodical way such questions as : Was this or that 
policy a wise one? Was this or that economic system sound? Was this or 
that movement in science or art or religion an advance, and if so why ? ; 
it also prevented them from either sharing or criticizing the judgements 
made by people in the past about events or institutions contemporary 
with themselves. .. . The refusal to judge the facts came to mean that 
history could only be the history of external events, not the history of 
the thought out of which these events grew ’.® 

The thought of the historian, therefore, is also critical and reflective. 
But it is critical of and reflective upon thought which is not only philosophical 
speculation. Does that distinguish it from the thought of the philosopher ? 
Surely not, for the philosopher’s reflection is not confined to philosophical 
thought. There is philosophy of art, of religion, of politics, of morals and 

"Cf. The Philosophical Method, Ch. IX, An Essay on Metaphysics, Ch. VI, An Auto- 


biography, Ch. VII. 
*The Idea of History, p. 132. 
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of history as well as a philosophy of knowledge. Human experience, in 
short, is the subject-matter both of history and of philosophy; nor can 
one say that their method is different, that the historian simply re-enacts 
in his own mind the experience of the past whereas the philosopher both 
re-enacts and criticizes it ; for Collingwood asserts that the historian criti- 
cizes it as well. 

The crux of the matter seems to lie in the nature of human experience. 
Collingwood maintains that it is a continuous and concrete process in which 
one phase arises by continuous development from the prior phase. He also 
asserts that it is conscious experience issuing in deliberate action. It is 
therefore a process which involves intelligence and thinking and can be 
correctly described as a process of thought. But development in thought is 
not simply mechanical, or even simply biological. If my thought develops 
it is by my changing my opinions, but the change is not a development 
unless I make it for some reason. The development of thought depends 
therefore on reasons—one may even say on reasoning—and the principle 
of movement that governs the development should therefore be the principle 
of reasoning. But the principle of reasoning is a logical principle, and we 
come to the conclusion that the course of human experience must be governed 
by the principle of thought, or logic. Now this is exactly the theory of 
mind and of history put forward by Hegel. He maintained that history 
was the objective expression of mind and that mind worked and developed 
according to a logical principle, which he called Dialectic. The course of 
history, he maintained, must, therefore, also be directed by this same logical 
principle and must be dialectical. His philosophy is a demonstration, in 
extenso, that the course of history is dialectical in character. Collingwood 
does not say this but what he does say implies it ; for if history is the re- 
enactment of past thought, and if past thought is a continuous intelligent 
process, and if the historian is obliged to criticize and interpret it and so to 
determine why the changes occur, his aim must be to discern the logical 
principle which governs the process, and to display the process as one which 
follows its direction. History for him should be the same, then, as the 
Philosophy of History is for Hegel. History should be a philosophical 
study. In short, history and philosophy will be the same thing. 

In his early work, Religion and Philosophy,® Collingwood asserts this 
position explicitly in these very words. After rejecting positivistic and 
sceptical views, he argues first that history and philosophy are mutually 
implicated, and then goes further to maintain their identity. History pre- 
supposes philosophy in three ways : so far as it deals with evidence it makes 
epistemological assumptions ; so far as it passes moral judgements it assumes 
the principles of ethics ; so far as it distinguishes the possible from the im- 
possible it rests on a metaphysical position (pp. 46-7). Conversely philosophy 
presupposes history, for all theory is an interpretation of facts and all facts 
are historical. History is objectivity, that which really exists independent of 

*London, 1916, vide Ch. III. 
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being known, without which there is no consciousness and no theory (p. 49), 
But more than this, both history and philosophy are knowledge and every 
attempt to distinguish them from each other fails. Their respective objects 
cannot be contrasted as particular to universal, because (as we have seen 
above) neither exists in abstraction from the other. The particular embodies 
the universal and the universal has no existence apart from its instantiation. 
They cannot be contrasted as contingent to necessary, for these are but 
relative terms, the contingent being no more than what provisionally re. 
mains unexplained by a theory not yet absolutely complete. Nor are they 
opposed as the temporal to the timeless, for all truths are both ; what is 
true at all is true for all time, and yet, however eternal, manifests itself in 
and as historical event. Theory is not separable from fact. It is the fact 
thoroughly understood, made intelligible, as what it really is. A mere verbal 
description of events, without understanding or interpretation, fails to be 
even historical. A barren critique of the formal rules of thinking is too 
abstract to rank as philosophical interpretation. Neither can history omit 
the philosophical element without sacrificing the historical, nor philosophy 
omit the historical without becoming unphilosophical. ‘ Each alike must 
also be the other or it cannot be itself, each in being itself is also the other’ 
(p. 52). 

This conclusion will not readily be embraced by many philosophers and 
it will be accepted by still fewer historians. We may doubt that even Colling- 
wood’s own practice was in harmony with it, for he would hardly have claimed 
that his history of Roman Britain was a book of philosophy. Nor is the 
argument in Philosophy and Religion sufficiently cogent. All sifting and 
evaluation of evidence, historical or other, and all judgements, presuppose 
epistemological principles, but that does not make all theory epistemology. 
Not only the moral judgements of the historian but all moral judgements 
presuppose ethical principles, yet morality and the theory of morality are 
not the same thing. Science, as well as history, rests on metaphysics, but 
this does not make it indistinguishable from metaphysics. The deposition 
that history is ‘ fact, as something independent of my own or your knowledge 
of it’ (p. 49) and is the indispensable object of theory conflicts with itself 
and with the conclusion of the argument. It can only serve to weaken the 
case and if rigorously pressed would destroy it. Finally, even where we 
cannot assign to each of two branches of knowledge a different subject 
matter, may they not be distinguished by method and by point of view ? 

But if we reject the identification of the two disciplines, must we dis- 
pense with the theory of history that seems to lead to it? The only real 
alternative, which does not in the main amount to the same thing, is the 
positivist theory which seems to have much less to recommend it. Colling- 
wood points this out in Speculum Mentis’® when he discusses the difficulties 
of the doctrine that the historian’s object is the infinite world of fact, and 
to this discussion we may turn as furnishing some clue to the solution of 


Ch. VI, paragraph 5, 
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the problem which has emerged from the theory. He is considering here 
what he calls ‘the breakdown of history’, recognizing the impossibility 
of realizing a knowledge of fact so concrete that all the infinite intercon- 
nexions of each event with all others are made explicit and articulate. One 
can avoid the demand for this knowledge, he says, only by assuming with 
the positivist that facts are separate and mutually independent—are, in 
short, atomic. But this is to return to the attitude of science, to resort once 
again to abstraction, and to renounce history altogether. It is ‘like sug- 
gesting to a gunner that he might escape the problems of gunnery by adopting 
the catapult’. The mutual interdependence of facts is, moreover, the 
deliverance of common experience, and it is plain that we shall not improve 
but only falsify our account of history if we try to deny it. 

Yet if we cannot turn back from the position we have reached, we can 
no less escape the difficulty that the infinite world of fact is an object in- 
comprehensible by a finite mind. Nor is it possible to know such an object 
in part only, for by its very nature the whole determines the part, if also 
the parts make the whole what it is. Knowledge of one part which excludes 
the others is not knowledge but is an abstraction which falsifies. We should 
conclude, therefore, that the object is ultimately unknowable both as a 
whole and for that reason also in part. 

Stated slightly differently this is the problem of historical objectivity 
and its unattainability. The finiteness of the historian’s power is precisely 
what confines him to a single view-point, what makes his knowledge relative 
to a particular society at a particular time and to the outlook characteristic 
of these. What vitiates history is the historian’s prejudices as much as, if 
not more than, the unavoidable limits of his industry. Against his own 
prejudices he must always be on his guard, yet however scrupulous and 
impartial he may strive to be he can never be so ‘ objective ’ as to renounce 
altogether the influence of his own attitudes and characteristic point of 
view. The extent to which he does makes his history the less valuable, 
for the attempt merely to record fact without passing judgement upon it, 
apart from being an impossibility so far as all description involves selection 
and arrangement which requires judgement, excludes that critical assess- 
ment of the actions recorded which is the goal of the historian. To attempt 
to attain historical objectivity by refusing to pass judgement or express an 
opinion is simply to embrace positivism. Yet even positivism requires the 
historian to discover ‘the facts as they really were’, and that is possible 
only by means of a reconstruction inevitably vitiated by partial knowledge 
and personal viewpoints. The aim of historical knowledge, therefore, is 
impossible of achievement. It is critical appraisal based upon knowledge of 
the actual fact. But neither is that knowledge attainable, nor can critical 
assessment be emancipated from personal prejudices. 

Collingwood maintains that the solution of this problem is to recognize 
that the object of knowledge is really no less and no other than ‘ the nature 

Nibid., p. 234. 
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of the knowing mind as such’. This is the avowed object of philosophy, but 
here Collingwood does not assert that philosophy and history are therefore 
identical, only that history, as a form or phase of knowledge, must for this 
reason pass over into philosophy. And here, perhaps, we have the clue we 
need. The antidote to prejudice is the recognition of our inescapable prone. 
ness to it ; that is, a knowledge of the nature of the knowing mind. Its 
effect is a tolerance of different viewpoints, which is no mere surrender of 
our own position, but the recognition that in our criticism of others we are 
in duty bound to acknowledge the element of truth that they embody, 
But this recognition of our own limitations is itself the transcendence of 
them and it is the product of that self-reflection which, in its developed and 
explicit form, is the hall-mark of philosophy. 

The difference between history and philosophy may now be explained 
as follows. Though it is true of both that they constitute the self-knowledge 
of mind they do so in different senses and in different ways. History is the 
critical account of mind as expressed in res gestae, but the historian to be a 
historian does not need to be aware of his activity as the self-knowledge of 
mind. It is the philosopher of history who knows it as this, for, gua philo- 
sopher, his study is the knowing mind as such in relation to its object. The 
difference is one of degrees of self-consciousness. The historian studies the 
mind as revealed in its acts, the philosopher as revealed in his own self- 
reflection. We must, then, expand what Collingwood says in the beginning 
of The Idea of History : that philosophy is thought of the second degree. 
The example which he there gives of thought of the first degree is an example 
of scientific experimentation. The presumption is that science is thought 
of the first degree, i.e. thought in which we think directly about an object 
without thinking at the same time about our own thought about that ob 
ject ; without thinking, that is to say, about its relation to our mind. But 
is this not an over-simplification ? Does not our experience consist of a 
number of different levels or ‘ degrees ’ at each of which the level or degree 
of our self-consciousness is higher than at the level upon which it is the 
reflection? In ordinary perception, as we have noted, our thought is not 
consciously discursive ; but in science we reflect upon ordinary perception 
and make conscious inferences ; in philosophy again we reflect upon the 
way we think in science, and we produce a theory of knowledge. This is 
a higher ‘ degree ’ of thinking about thinking. 

But may there not be intervening ‘ levels’ of reflective thought between 
empirical science and pure philosophy, and might not history and the social 
sciences belong there? The subject matter of history, as we have seen, is 
res gestae and these already involve some degree of consciousness and deliber- 
ate thought. Reflection upon this thought would give us ethics and political 
philosophy—but not directly, because these philosophical studies depend 
upon an intermediate stage of reflection which finds its expression in the 
critical re-thinking of past thought which the historian attempts. Similarly, 
aesthetics is dependent upon the history of art, and epistemology no less 
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upon the history of science than upon direct scientific investigation. Colling- 
wood was much more clearly aware than many practising scientists how 
inextricably interwoven current scientific research is with its own history, 
and Professor Butterfield has given adequate evidence of the fact that the 
history of science is at least as appropriate a subject of study for the historian 
as it is for the scientist. It is, therefore, true to say that history is nearer 
to philosophy than science is, but that’ nevertheless philosophy and history 
are not quite the same thing—that history includes a philosophical element 
and philosophy an historical element, but they are not both the same. 
If we apply to them the touchstone provided by Collingwood himself in 
The Philosophical Method, we shall recognize them as specifications of a 
philosophical universal—knowledge—and we shall expect them therefore 
to overlap. Each will exemplify, in a different degree, a concept which is 
the culmination of a scale of forms. They will be distinct phases, yet, in 
their mutual exclusion, opposites ; and they will be united by the generic 
essence of which both are embodiments. To refuse to distinguish them is 
to commit ‘ the fallacy of identified coincidents ’, as to separate them rigidly 
is to commit ‘ the fallacy of false disjunction ’. In Religion and Philosophy 
Collingwood commits the first in his anxiety to avoid the second. But this 
was an early work and his insight, already penetrating, became more certain 
and profound as his thought developed, so that, even by the time he came 
to write Speculum Mentis, he had grasped the relation between history and 
philosophy more clearly, and he there states a position which later he never 
explicitly abandoned, though he did not again express it so precisely. There 
he asserts that philosophy reaches the goal at which the other forms of 
consciousness were aiming and is thus what they are trying to be. There is 
accordingly a sense in which they can be identified, but this should not 
over-ride their differences which are equally important. In his own words : 
‘Philosophy, like history, is essentially the assertion of concrete reality, 
the denial of all abstraction, all generality, everything in the nature of a 
law or formula. For this and similar reasons the identification of philosophy 
with history is far less violent and misleading than its identification with 
science, religion or art. But all such identifications are barren abstractions, 
for all these activities are in a sense identical with philosophy and in a sense 
different from it. To assert the identity without the difference or the differ- 
ence without the identity is to turn one’s back on reality and amuse oneself 
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KANT’S EXAMPLES OF THE FIRST FORMULATION 
OF THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


I do not know of any commentator who has given an accurate account 
of all of Kant’s examples of the first formulation of the categorical imperative, 
and though some have given an accurate account of some examples, there 
are other examples of which no-one has given an accurate account. Accounts 
of the first formulation of the categorical imperative have frequently been 
vitiated by the assumption that what he says in dealing with one of his 
examples—a different one in the case of different commentators—can be 
taken as showing, without consideration of the other examples, what Kant 
meant by the first formulation of the categorical imperative. Commentators 
have frequently been misled in their account of Kant’s argument in the 
examples not only because they have assumed that Kant always does what 
one would expect him to do from what he says about the categorical im- 
perative generally, but because they have found a certain argument in one 
of the examples, and then seen it when it was not there in one or more of 
the other examples. Kant’s treatment of his four examples is extremely 
wayward and sometimes inconsequential, and each one of them must be 
considered independently both of the others and of Kant’s remarks about 
his own programme. 

Kant divides duties into perfect and imperfect duties, and into duties to 
self and duties to others. If you combine these two divisions, four classes 
of duty result, (a) perfect duty to self, (6) perfect duty to others, (c) imperfect 
duty to self, and (d) imperfect duty to others. Kant gives one example of 
each of these four classes. It does not appear to me that there is any notice- 
able difference between Kant’s treatment of duties to self and duties to 
others. There is obviously, however, a great deal of difference between his 
treatment of perfect and imperfect duties. It is alleged to be impossible 
for everybody to adopt the maxim which I adopt when I infringe a perfect 
duty. It is not impossible for everybody to adopt the maxim which I act 
on when I infringe an imperfect duty ; it is merely impossible for me to 
will that everyone should adopt this maxim. Before going on to a detailed 
consideration of Kant’s four examples of the application of the first formu- 
lation of the categorical imperative, there are some general comments I 
wish to make. 

(1) In the first formulation of the categorical imperative, Kant was 
attempting to put forward the supreme principle of morality, and in this 
respect the first formulation of the categorical imperative is similar to the 
principle of utilitarianism. He is not just telling us that what is right for 
me is right for any similar person similarly placed, which would not tell me 
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what was right for me ; nor is he laying down certain conditions (for example 
that they should be of unrestricted generality) to which a principle must 
conform if it is to be a moral principle, from which, of course, no moral 
principle could be deduced. These are things which Kant takes for granted, 
but they are not what he is trying to prove. To hold that this is all that Kant 
is saying is to replace views which are exciting and important, if erroneous, 
by certain harmless platitudes, which would make ridiculous the fanfare 
of trumpets with which Kant heralded them. 

(2) Kant did not use the first formulation of the categorical imperative 
to test whether certain alleged moral principles really were moral principles, 
or even to test whether they were acceptable moral principles. He does not 
use it to test the morality of moral principles at all, but the morality of 
maxims. For the same reason, it cannot be held that Kant is dealing with 
a problem which has received a good deal of attention recently, the problem 
of the universalisation of moral judgements and the universalisation of 
moral reasons. It has been held, I think rightly, that any moral judgement 
gives rise to a moral principle, on the ground that if a particular moral 
judgement is true of a given action, then the same moral judgement must 
apply to all similar actions performed in similar circumstances, and it has 
also been held that if a certain statement is a good reason for coming to a 
certain moral conclusion, then the same statement must give rise to the 
same moral conclusion in all similar cases. Kant is not, however, discussing 
the universalisation of moral judgements or of reasons for moral judgements, 
but the universalisation of maxims, e.g. he does not consider the moral 
judgement ‘ It is right for me to borrow this money, though I know I cannot 
pay it back’ but the maxim ‘ Whenever I believe myself short of money, I 
will borrow money and promise to pay it back, though I know that this will 
never be done’. Nor is he saying that if a maxim is right for me, it is right 
for everyone, but that if it is not possible for everyone to act on it (or not 
possible for me to will that everyone should act on it) it is not right for me 
to act on it. 

The following points about maxims should be noted : (a) A maxim is a 
subjective principle of action, that is, a principle on which a man in fact 
acts. It seems to me that by this it is meant that a maxim is a rule which 
a man makes for himself. If I make it a rule to rise at seven, then to rise 
at seven is my maxim. If I make it a rule to make promises which I cannot 
keep, whenever I need a service which I cannot obtain in any other way, 
then to make such promises is my maxim. (b) Maxims can be formulated, 
but what the words which formulate them express cannot properly be 
said to be true or to be false. My maxim will be expressed in words such as 
‘to turn the other cheek ’ or ‘ always to declare my full income’. It does 
not make sense to say that ‘to turn the other cheek ’ expresses a truth or 
a falsehood. (c) Maxims may be ‘legislated’. In more ordinary English, 
maxims are rules which I make for myself, and I may make it a rule to 
turn the other cheek, or I may not. Whether I make this my rule or not is 
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something which I personally decide. (¢@) Maxims are not moral principles, 
as has already been said. It may well be a valid moral rule that the other 
cheek ought to be turned, but my maxim or rule is not that the other cheek 
ought to be turned, but to turn the other cheek. Maxims or rules can be 
‘made’, but moral principles cannot. I can make it a rule to declare my 
full income, but I cannot make it a rule that men ought to declare their full 
incomes. To talk of making this a rule does not make sense. (e) Though 
maxims are not identical with moral principles they can accord or fail to 
accord with moral principles. My maxim always to tell the truth conforms 
with a moral principle if it is in fact the case that the truth ought to be told, 
whereas, on the same hypothesis, my maxim to lie when it suits me does 
not. (f) Maxims apply only to the person who makes them. I can make it 
a rule for myself always to rise at seven, but I cannot make this a rule for 
Jones, or, if I do—let us suppose I am Jones’s wife—the rule I make for 
Jones is not a maxim, but some other sort of rule. 

(3) Kant holds (a) that a maxim is not morally acceptable and must not 
be adopted (ought not to be adopted) if it cannot be universalised ; (b) that 
it may be adopted (it is false that it ought not to be adopted—not to be con- 
fused with saying that it ought to be adopted) if it can be universalised. He 
may also have thought (c) that a maxim must be adopted (ought to 
be adopted) if what I shall loosely call its ‘ contradictory ’ is not universi- 
fiable. (a) and (b) are logically independent of one another. (c) would follow 
from (a) together with the additional premise, which I see no reason to 
cavil about, that if it is our duty not to do A, then it is our duty to do non-A. 

(4) A maxim is not universifiable if (a) it is impossible for everyone to 
act on it, or (b) it is impossible for anyone to will that everyone should act 
on it. When formulating the categorical imperative, Kant only mentions 
the impossibility of willing that everyone should act on a given maxim. 
Perfect duties, therefore, would only fall under Kant’s first formulation of 
the categorical imperative if we can assume that, if it is impossible for 
everyone to act on a given maxim, it is impossible for anyone to will that 
everyone should act on it. I shall assume that what Kant means by saying 
that we cannot will that a maxim should become a universal law is that, if 
it were within our power to bring about a state of affairs in which everyone 
acted on our maxim, we could not bring ourselves to do it, or, what comes 
to the same thing, that if, as a result of our acting on a given maxim, it 
became a law of nature that everyone acted on that maxim, we would not 
act on it. The statement that, if it were within my power to bring about 
a state of affairs in which everyone acted on a maxim which infringed an 
imperfect duty, I could not do it, is a hypothetical proposition with a false 
antecedent, and there are difficulties enough about these. The statement 
that, if it were within my power to bring about a state of affairs where 
everybody acted on a maxim which infringed a perfect duty, I could not do 
it, is, on Kant’s view, a hypothetical proposition with a logically false 
antecedent ; for if it is logically impossible for everyone to act on a given 
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maxim, it must be logically impossible for me to have the power to will 
that they should. I do not know how one decides what one could or could 
not bring oneself to do in the event of some state of affairs being realised, 
the realisation of which is logically impossible. 

(5) There is no logical difficulty whatsoever in deducing whether or not 
a maxim is morally acceptable from Kant’s first formulation of the cate- 
gorical imperative, as there would be if he were merely saying that what 
is right for me is right for anyone or that moral principles must be unrestrict- 
edly general. We simply argue syllogistically as follows : A maxim is not 
morally acceptable, if it is either impossible for everyone to act on it or 
impossible for the person whose maxim it is to will that everyone should 
act on it ; it is either impossible for everyone to act on this maxim or im- 
possible for me to will that everyone should act on it ; therefore this maxim 
is not morally acceptable. 

(6) There certainly are maxims which it is logically impossible for 
everyone to act on. For example, I may make it a rule to be first through 
every door, but not everybody could successfully make this their rule. I 
am not convinced that there are any maxims which I could not, if I made a 
supreme effort, will that everybody should adopt (supposing this to be in 
my power) but there certainly are maxims which I would be unlikely to 
act on, if I knew that as a result of my acting on them everyone else would 
adopt and act on them. I may make it a rule to consume without producing, 
but I should be unlikely to make this my rule if I knew that, as a result of 
my making this my rule, everyone else would make it their rule. 


The first maxim the universalisation of which Kant considers is one 
which enjoins suicide. Kant states the maxim as follows : ‘ From self-love 
I make it my principle to shorten my life if its continuance threatens more 
evil than it promises pleasure ’, but he is quite wrong to state it in this way. 
The phrase ‘ From self-love I make it my principle ’ has nothing to do with 
my maxim, but only with the motives which cause me to adopt the maxim. 
These words should be omitted, therefore, in which case my maxim will 
be simply ‘ to shorten my life if its continuance threatens more evil than it 
promises pleasure’. It is perhaps a little odd to speak of this as a rule—I 
have maintained that to adopt a maxim is to make so-and-so a rule. It is 
a little odd to say that I make it a rule to commit suicide, for I can only do 
this once, but this limitation does not spring from the nature of my maxim, 
but from matter of fact extraneous to it, so perhaps it can be ignored. 

What, then, is the contradiction which would result if this maxim were 
to be universally adopted ? There must be such a contradiction, of course, 
because suicide is alleged to be a perfect duty, not an imperfect one. It 
is natural, I think, to suppose from what Kant says in other places—he says, 
for example, that it is inconceivable that a maxim which infringes perfect 
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duty should be universalised—to look for a contradiction in the conception 
of everybody’s acting on this maxim : to look for a contradiction in the bare 
statement that everybody is acting on it. It is obvious to the meanest 
intelligence, however, that there is no contradiction whatsoever in the idea 
of everyone’s committing suicide if they would be happier dead, and, what 
is more, Kant makes no attempt whatsoever to show that there is such a 
contradiction. What he does try to show is, not that the statement that 
everybody acts on this maxim is self-contradictory, but that it contradicts 
another statement, a statement of fact, namely that the purpose of self-love 
is ‘to stimulate the furtherance of life’, which I shall take to mean—I 
don’t think it affects my argument if I am wrong—that the purpose of self- 
love is to prevent people from committing suicide. 

Either something can have a purpose which it usually does not fulfil— 
as my watch usually does not fulfil its purpose of telling the time—or it 
cannot. In the first case, there is obviously no contradiction between the 
statement that self-love usually prompts people to commit suicide, and the 
statement that the purpose of self-love is to stop people from committing 
suicide. Is there a contradiction in the second case? Perhaps there would 
be if the universal adoption of my rule to commit suicide if I should be 
happier dead would mean that self-love usually led people to kill themselves, 
but it does not mean this. My rule—and Kant almost seems to forget this— 
is not simply to commit suicide, but to commit suicide if I should be happier 
dead. Since it is not unreasonable to suppose that those people who would 
be happier dead are in a minority, the universal adoption of my maxim 
would not mean that people usually committed suicide, and not mean, 
therefore, that self-love usually (or even frequently) caused people to commit 
suicide. 

It is not sufficient, of course, for the statement that everybody acts 
on my maxim to commit suicide if I shall be happier dead to contradict 
the statement that the purpose of self-love is to stimulate the furtherance 
of life. It is also necessary for this to be a true statement. To consider 
whether it is a true statement or not, however, is not a problem for a moral 
philosopher. 


Let us now pass to Kant’s second example—one of perfect duty to 
others. The maxim the universalisation of which he considers is this : 
‘ Whenever I believe myself short of money, I will borrow money and promise 
to pay it back, though I know that this will never be done’. Kant argues 
that, though it is possible for me to adopt and act on this maxim, it is not 
possible for everybody to adopt and act on it ; for, were they to do so, no- 
one would trust anyone who made a promise to keep it, hence no-one would 
be able to obtain a service by making a promise, hence no-one would make 
any promises, hence no-one would be able to act on the maxim in question. 
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On this argument I have the following comments to make : 

(1) Kant is obviously not considering the universalisation of the maxim 
he says he is considering, which concerns only obtaining money by promising 
to pay it back. The universalisation of this maxim would not lead to a 
cessation of promise-making in general, but only to a cessation of promising 
to pay back loans. However, I see no reason why we should not be charitable 
to Kant in this, if in no other, instance, and substitute for the maxim he 
states the more general rule to promise anything to obtain any service, 
even when I know I cannot keep my promise. 

(2) Kant claims that the statement that everybody acts on this maxim 
is self-contradictory, ‘that this maxim can never rank as a universal law 
and be self-consistent’. He has not shown that this statement is self- 
contradictory, however. He has at most shown that it is impossible for 
everyone to act on my maxim to obtain services by making promises which 
I know I cannot keep, given that certain contingent statements are true. 
The contingent statements in question include at least the following : (a) 
People frequently find themselves in circumstances when they need a service 
which they can only obtain by making a promise they cannot keep. Unless 


this statement were true, the universal adoption of my maxim would not 
lead to much dishonest promise-making, and so promise-making would 
. not cease to be a human practice. (b) People usually remember when in 
_ the past other people have made promises they cannot keep. If people 


always forgot this, then people could quite happily go on obtaining services 
by making promises they could not keep, and promises would not cease to 
be made. (c) People are sufficiently egotistical not to provide a service for 
someone, in return for a promise to perform a future service, unless they 
think there is a reasonably high probability that the promise is one which can 
be kept. I am not disputing the truth of any of these statements. What I 
am doing is pointing out that they are contingent statements, and that if 
the universalisation of my maxim is only impossible given the truth of 
certain contingent assertions, its universalisation is not logically impossible. 

(3) I am willing to grant that if everyone acted on the maxim in question, 
promise-making would die out. This, however, does not mean that it is 
impossible for everybody to act on my rule to obtain services by making 
promises I know I cannot keep. For my rule is hypothetical : If circumstan- 
ces arise in which you can obtain a service by making a promise which you 
know you cannot keep, make that promise—and there is a perfectly good 
sense in which everybody can make this their maxim, even if, as will be 
the case if everybody does make it their maxim, circumstances never do 
arise in which they can obtain a service by making a promise they know 
they cannot keep. 

(4) You would expect Kant’s treatment of promise-making to be parallel 
to his treatment of suicide, since they are both cases of perfect duty. They 
are not parallel, however, as they would be if he said something like ‘ Every- 
body cannot make promises they know they cannot keep, for the purpose of 
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some motive, e.g. enlightened self-interest, is to prevent people making such 
promises.’ 


I shall now depart from the order in which Kant considers his examples, 
and consider the fourth before the third, for a reason which will be apparent 
later. The third and the fourth examples, of course, are examples of im- 
perfect duties, so there is no impossibility in my maxim’s being universally 
adopted. What is impossible is that I should be able to will its universal 
adoption, or that I should be able to act on the maxim, if I knew that as a 
result, by some queer freak of nature, it would be universally adopted. 

Kant states his fourth maxim in an extremely rhetorical way, which I 
shall not repeat. It appears, however, that the maxim or rule in question 
is ‘ Never to help others in distress’. Kant argues that, though I can adopt 
the maxim, I cannot will its universal adoption, and the reason why I cannot 
will its universal adoption is that, if it were universally adopted, no-one 
would help me when I was in distress. 

Again, I have the following comments to make : 

(1) It has often been alleged that Kant is appealing to self-interest in 
this particular example. This is not the case. He does not argue that it is 
wrong to adopt the maxim of not helping others in distress, because as a 
result no-one would help me when I was in distress, which would consist 
in an appeal to self-interest. It is not the consequences of my adopting the 
maxim which are contrary to my interest, but what would happen if every- 
body adopted it. Since there is no suggestion that my adopting the maxim 
would actually cause others to adopt it, (i.e. the condition in the hypothetical 
statement, ‘if everyone adopted my maxim, no-one would help me when I 
was in distress ’, is unfulfilled) there is no suggestion that the action is 
wrong because it has unfortunate consequences for me. 

(2) The reason why it is wrong for me to make a rule never to help 
anyone in distress is that, if I were to will that everyone acted on this maxim, 
my will would be at variance with itself. I take this to mean that, though 
there is a motive for willing the universal adoption of my maxim, for if 
my maxim were universally adopted, I should not have the disagreeable 
task of helping others in distress, there is also a motive against, for I would 
in this case not have the agreeable experience of being helped by others. I 
am not sure whether or not it is Kant’s view that it is the same motive which 
militates both for and against the universal adoption of my maxim, or 
whether it may be one motive which militates for, and a different motive 
which militates against. Nor am I sure that Kant’s view is not that there 
would be motives for and against the universal adoption of my maxim, but 
that the same motive which would make me want to adopt the maxim my- 
self would make me want it not to be universally adopted. Or perhaps his 
view is that, though there is a motive for adopting the maxim myself, 
there is some other motive for not wanting it to be universally adopted. 
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(3) It should be pointed out that to say that a will which willed the 
universal adoption of my rule not to help others in distress would be at 
variance with itself, is not to say that it is impossible for me to will the 
universal adoption of my maxim. I often do things in spite of motives 
impelling me not to do those things. From the fact that my will would be 
at variance with itself if it willed the universal adoption of my maxim it 
does not follow that I cannot will the universal adoption of my maxim. All 
that does follow is that I cannot will it wholeheartedly. 


Kant’s third example, which I am taking last, of a maxim which cannot 
be universalised is ‘ neglect to develop my natural gifts’. The reason why, 
though a man can adopt and act on this maxim himself, he cannot will that 
everyone should adopt and act on it, is that ‘as a rational being he neces- 
sarily wills that all his powers should be developed, since they serve him, 
and are given him, for all sorts of possible purposes ’. 

My comments are as follows : 

(1) The reason why I took the fourth example before the third was that 
I wanted to point out a lack of similarity in Kant’s treatment of the two 
cases. If Kant’s treatment of the third example had been analogous to 
his treatment of the fourth, what he would have said, presumably, would 
have been that, though I can act on the maxim ‘neglect my talents’ 
myself, I cannot will that everyone should make this their maxim, for in 
that case I should be deprived of any benefits accruing to me from other 
people’s developing their talents. It is obvious that I do benefit from other 
people’s developing their talents. However, what Kant in fact says is, not 
that I cannot will the universalisation of my maxim because other people’s 
talents are useful to me, but that I cannot will the universalisation of my 
maxim because my talents are useful to me. 

(2) If the fact that a man’s talents are useful to that man is not sufficient 
to prevent him from neglecting to develop them—as it obviously is not, for 
people do neglect to develop their talents, in spite of the fact that these are 
useful to them—it is not going to stop him from willing the universal neglect 
of talent-developing. For Kant’s argument to have any sort of plausability, 
it would have to be the case that the fact that my talents were useful to 
me was a better reason for not willing that everybody should neglect their 
talents than for not willing that I should neglect my own talents. The case 
is quite the opposite, however. That my talents are useful to me is a much 
better reason for not neglecting my own talents than it is for not willing 
universal neglect of talents. 

(3) I am somewhat at a loss to know what is the import of the phrase 
‘as a rational being’ in ‘ For as a rational being he necessarily wills that 
all his powers should be developed. . . .’. This statement cannot be equiv- 
alent to the statement which you would get if you omitted the phrase in 
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question, which is ‘ He necessarily wills that all his powers should be de. 
veloped ’. For it is absolutely obvious that this statement is false, and Kant 
must have known that it was obvious. Perhaps ‘ As a rational being he 
necessarily wills that all his powers should be developed ’ means ‘ If he were 
a completely (instead of a partially) rational being, he would necessarily 
will that all his powers be developed’. The most this statement would 
prove would be that a completely rational being could not will neglect of 
his own talents. It would not prove, what Kant claims he is trying to prove, 
that I, who am not a completely rational being, cannot will universal neglect 
of talents. In any case, as has often been pointed out, if ‘ rational being’ 
means ‘ being who always wills what is right’, you could not deduce that 
talent-neglecting was wrong from the fact that a rational being could not 
will it. All you could do would be to deduce that a rational being could not 
will talent-neglecting from the prior fact that it was wrong. 


I now want to make some general comments relevant to Kant’s four 
examples of the application of the first formulation of the categorical im- 
perative : 

(1) Only in one case, the third, does Kant make any mention of the actual 
consequences of my adopting a given maxim in order to show that it is one 
which ought not to be adopted. In dealing with the third example, Kant 
does point out, as we have seen, that my talents are useful to me, i.e. that 
adopting the maxim of talent-neglecting would have bad consequences for 
myself. Only this is not a utilitarian argument, for Kant is not saying that 
my adopting the maxim would be harmful to society as a whole, but that 
it would be harmful to me, the agent. Furthermore, this is not held to be 
the reason why my maxim is a wrong one. The reason why it is wrong is 
that I cannot will its universal adoption, and that it has harmful conse- 
quences for me is—allegedly—the reason why I cannot will its universal 
adoption. 

(2) Not only is there no appeal to the actual bad consequences of my 
adopting a given maxim, alleged to be wrong; there is no appeal to the 
fact that the consequences of everyone’s adopting the same maxim would 
be bad. There is, of course, mention of what would happen if everyone 
were to adopt my maxim, but this is not the same thing as an appeal to the 
bad consequences of what would happen, if everyone were to adopt my 
maxim. It is quite clear, of course, that, in all the four cases Kant considers, 
the universal adoption of the maxim in question would be bad ; but Kant 
never appeals to this as a reason for thinking the maxim a wrong one. Fur- 
thermore, it is sometimes the case that the adoption of a given maxim by 
people would be more than n times worse than the adoption of this maxim 
by one person alone. In such cases some philosophers have argued that I 
ought to take account of the bad consequences of the universal adoption 
of the maxim as well as or instead of the bad consequences of the adoption 
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of the maxim by myself only. I should like to point out that in the case 
of Kant’s second example, concerning the making of promises, the conse- 
quences of the adoption of the maxim ‘ Obtain services by making promises 
you know you cannot keep’ by n people would quite clearly be more than 
n times worse than the consequences of the adoption of this maxim by one 
person. In the case of suicide and talent neglecting it is arguable that the 
same would be true, though they are less obvious cases. Only in the case 
of not helping others in distress does it seem pretty clear that the conse- 
quences of the adoption of the maxim by n people would not be more than 
n times worse than the adoption of the maxim by one person. These, how- 
ever, are just facts about Kant’s examples. Kant himself makes no use of 
them, though the theory that does has a distinctly Kantian flavour. 

(3) There is an occasional reference to purpose in Kant’s examples. In 
his third example, Kant says that our talents are given us for all sorts of 
possible ends, though this is not alleged to be the reason why it is wrong 
not to develop them, but to be the reason why, as a rational being, I cannot 
will that everyone should neglect to develop them. In Kant’s first example 
there is a reference to the purpose of self-love, which is said to be to stimulate 
the furtherance of life, though, again, this is not held to be the reason why 
it is wrong to commit suicide, but to be the reason why it is impossible 
that everyone should act on my maxim enjoining suicide in certain cireum- 
stances. In Kant’s second example there is a reference to the purpose of 
promising, but I interpret this not as being a reference to the purpose of 
promising itself—compare ‘the purpose of the liver ’—or to the purpose 
some transcendent being has for promising, but to ordinary human purposes 
in making promises. On these references to purposes I shall allow myself 
one brief comment. If Kant were arguing—and I have just pointed out 
reasons for thinking he is not—that suicide from self-love and talent- 
neglecting are wrong because this is to use self-love and talents for purposes 
other than those which they have, or for which they were intended, then, 
if this argument were valid at all, its conclusion would follow immediately, 
without any reference to the universalisation of suicide from self-love or to 
the universalisation of talent-neglecting. 

(4) There are a number of maxims which are such that what might be 
termed the ‘ natural’ or ‘ normal’ purpose—though not just any purpose 
—of anyone’s adopting them would be defeated if they were adopted by 
everybody. It is clear that the maxims Kant considers in his last three 
examples are all of this sort. If my purpose in making it a rule to make 
promises I cannot keep is to obtain services from others without doing 
anything in return, my purpose will be defeated if everyone adopts my 
maxim. If my purpose in making it a rule to neglect my talents is to live 
on the fruits of other people’s labour without myself contributing anything, 
my purpose will be defeated if everybody adopts my maxim. If my purpose 
in making it a rule not to help others in distress is to benefit from the help 
of others without doing anything in return, then my purpose will be defeated 
if evervone adopts my maxim. This is not true of suicide, however. My 
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purpose in making it a ‘rule’ to commit suicide if circumstances arise in 
which I shall be happier dead will not be defeated if everybody makes this 
arule. Furthermore, only in the case of neglecting to help others in distress 
does Kant actually use this as a reason for thinking that I cannot will the 
universal adoption of my maxim. In the case of talent-neglecting we could 
scream with frustration and bafflement because he does not argue in this 
way. He may be arguing in this way, in the case of making promises you 
cannot keep, and this may be what he means when he says ‘ the universality 
of a law, that everyone believing himself to be in need may make any promise 
he pleases with the intention not to keep it, would make promising, and 
the very purpose of promising, itself impossible. ..’. Only this is a case of 
perfect duty, so Kant should be trying to prove that the universalisation 
of my maxim is impossible, not that I cannot will it, though, of course, 
there is no reason why he should not try to prove both. 

(5) Up to now I have considered the relation between the categorical 
imperative and the morality of maxims. So far, however, I have not said 
anything at all about the morality of individual actions. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that Kant has provided us with a satisfactory 
criterion for deciding upon the morality of maxims. It is quite clear to 
me that Kant thinks that, by doing this, he has automatically also provided 
us with a criterion for deciding upon the morality of actions. For example, 
he seems to think that, from the fact that my maxims or rule to commit 
suicide if I should be happier dead cannot be acted upon by everybody, it 
follows that the action of committing suicide, which would be performed on 
this maxim, is wrong. I think this is a howler. A maxim may be wrong, 
although an individual action performed upon it is right. Let us suppose, 
for example, that a promise is extracted from me by means of force. I may 
make it a rule to break promises which it is inconvenient for me to keep, 
and so break my promise. It is arguable that it is impossible for everybody 
to act on this maxim, and pretty clear that the maxim is a wrong one, 
whether it is possible for everybody to act on it or not. But the fact that 
my maxim was wrong would have no tendency whatsoever to show that 
my action, of breaking a promise extracted from me by means of foree, 
was wrong. To suppose that it does is to commit a fallacy analogous to 
that of denying the antecedent in the modus ponendo ponens. If my maxim 
is right, it will follow that every action performed upon it is right, but if 
my maxim is wrong, it will not follow that every action performed upon it 
is wrong. In other words, the relation between the morality of maxims and 
the morality of actions is more complicated than Kant seems to have sup- 
posed. I am inclined, fairly tentatively, to say that a maxim is right if 
and only if every action it could conceivably enjoin is right, and is wrong 
if some action it could conceivably enjoin is wrong. It does not follow that 
because a maxim enjoins a right action it is right, nor does it follow that 
because a maxim is wrong, the action which it enjoins is wrong. (I should 
also add that for every right action there is at least one, and possibly more 
than one, right maxim which would enjoin it, and that for every wrong 
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action there are a large number of wrong maxims which would enjoin it). 
In other words, you may have : maxim right, action enjoined right ; maxim 
wrong, action enjoined wrong ; maxim wrong, action enjoined right ; but 
you cannot have : maxim right, action enjoined wrong. This suggests that, 
instead of arguing that, because my maxim cannot be universalised, the 
action it enjoins must be wrong, Kant would have done better to argue 
that, because my maxim can be universalised, the action it enjoins must be 
right. In this case, though an action is shown to be right if a maxim can 
be found for it which can be universalised, it is not shown to be wrong 
because a maxim can be found for it which cannot be universalised. It is only 
shown to be wrong if every maxim which would enjoin it cannot be uni- 
versalised. Is it the case that, if an action is wrong, no maxim which would 
enjoin it can be universalised? Against this there is a very formidable 
objection, which I am not sure can be answered. It is this: Given any 
wrong action, you can find a maxim for it which is so specific that it enjoins 
that action and no other. For example, my action of killing my mother-in- 
law would be enjoined by my maxim to kill anyone with purple hair (we 
wili assume my motives are aesthetic ones). If she is the only purple-haired 
person, it would seem that my maxim can be universalised, in Kant’s sense, 
without contradiction. It is, nevertheless, very wrong of me to kill my 
mother-in-law. 


I want to end by making some very brief remarks on some of the ethical 
theories which a consideration of Kant’s examples of the first formulation 
of the categorical imperative might suggest. 

(1) I have a slight inclination to agree that, if my maxim is such that 
not everybody can successfully act on it, then it is a wrong maxim—though, 
as I have pointed out, it does not follow that every action it enjoins is wrong, 
I do not know how to prove this, however, and I am very far from being 
sure that it is true. There is an alleged proof of a different statement, namely 
that, if a maxim is such that not everybody can successfully act on it, it 
cannot be a maxim on which it is my duty to act. The proof is as follows : 
If it is everybody’s duty to act on a maxim, it must be possible for every- 
bidy to act on it. Hence if it is not possible for everybody to act on a maxim, 
it cannot be a duty for everybody to act on it. What is not a duty for every- 
body is not a duty for anybody. Therefore it cannot be anybody’s duty to 
act on a maxim on which everybody cannot act. I must confess I have 
some doubt about the premise : What is not a duty for everybody cannot 
be a duty for anybody, which I suspect some philosophers have confused 
with the different statement that what is not a duty for me cannot be a 
duty for anybody else in the same circumstances. I am inclined to think 
that ‘What is not a duty for everybody cannot be a duty for anybody’ 
really means ‘ What is not a duty for anybody, if everybody else is doing 
the same, is not a duty for anybody, even where not everybody else is 
doing the same’. This is not self-evident, for, from the fact that it is not 
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anybody’s duty to do something in one set of circumstances, it does not 
follow that this is not anybody’s duty in another different set of 
circumstances. 

(2) I have very little tendency to agree that, if I should be more reluctant 
to will the universal adoption of my maxim than to adopt it myself, this 
shows that the maxim in question is wrong. A murderer who was also a 
hangman might be very reluctant to will that everybody should make it 
a rule to hang murderers, but this would not show that the maxim is a wrong 
one, though it might be wrong for other reasons. I make one exception to 
this expression of disagreement with Kant, however. If the reason why I 
am reluctant to will the universalisation of my maxim is that I should be 
horror-struck at the spectacle of everybody’s acting on a wrong maxim— 
Kant nowhere says that this is the reason—then the fact that I feel this 
horror does indicate that the maxim in question is wrong. But I do not 
think you can argue from the fact that I would feel horror at the universal. 
isation of my maxim to the fact that it is wrong—though you can argue 
from this to the different fact that I think it is wrong—for unless I first 
thought it was wrong, I should not feel horror at its universalisation, and 
if I mistakenly thought it was right, I should feel no such horror, and hence 
contemplating its universalisation would not enable me to correct my 
mistake. 

(3) Lastly, I am very strongly inclined to think that the fact that my 
maxim would have bad consequences if everybody were to adopt it would 
show it was wrong, even if my adopting it alone had no bad consequences, 
but this view has enormous difficulties, with which I have no space to deal 
adequately. Perhaps the worst of them, however, has already been men- 
tioned. If I make my rule sufficiently specific, so specific that it enjoins 
simply one action, which itself has no bad consequences, then no bad conse- 
quences would result from its universalisation. I should like, if I can, how- 
ever, to get over the difficulty in the following way. If my maxim is to 
break my promises, where this has no bad consequences, provided that I 
happen to be a person with webbed feet—we will assume that I have webbed 
feet, and that I am the only person who has—everybody else could adopt 
this maxim without harm resulting. But not everybody could adopt this 
sort of maxim without harm resulting, for if I can argue that I may break 
my promises where promise-breaking has no bad consequences because I 
have webbed feet, someone else may argue that he may break such promises 
because he is over nine feet high, and someone else that he may break such 
promises because he is unique in having blood-group Z. But if everyone 
argued in this sort of way, harm would result. The problem is : What is 
the difference between arguing in this sort of way, which is not admissible, 
and arguing in other sorts of way, which are? But I hope I have already 
said enough to show that, though Kant’s theory is not tenable as it stands, 
there are implicit in it numerous suggestions which it would be profitable 
to consider at greater length on another occasion. 

JONATHAN HARRISON 


University of Durham. 
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THE PRIVATE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The cautious framing of the title of this paper is deliberate. I might 
have given it the title ‘Can there be a Private Language ?’, under which 
heading Professor Ayer argued in a recent discussion that there could be 
a private language, while Mr. R. Rhees maintained, following Wittgenstein, 
that a private language was impossible.! I doubt if I shall be able to give 
quite such a clear-cut answer as was given by Professor Ayer or Mr. Rhees. 
I do not think it is at all easy to formulate the problem in the first place, 
and it is likely that different answers are possible depending on the way 
the problem is interpreted. It may even be that framed in a certain way 
it has no answer ; and even if it has an answer it still has to be considered 
whether anything significant has been said, or whether anything of im- 
portance hangs on it. 

Before considering the character of a private language it would seem 
relevant to consider briefly the nature of a public language ; in other words, 
to attempt to specify some of the criteria we have in mind when we speak 
of a ‘language’. It should be noted first that when we speak of a language, 
we at once think of something that is spoken or written down in the form 
of words. When we speak of ‘ our language’ we mean the system of verbal 
signs by means of which we are enabled to communicate with one another. 
It seems trivially obvious that the main function of language is the function 
of communication—language just is a social affair. 

We have just described a language as a ‘ system of verbal signs’, and 
the systematic character of a language is one which we should also wish to 
emphasise. A language just is not a haphazard collection of sounds any 
more than a building is a haphazard collection of differently shaped bricks, 
sticks and stones. It is also trivially obvious, therefore, that a language 
has rules, rules governing the use of words, the construction of sentences, 
and so on. If somebody made a pile of miscellaneous rubbish and then said 
‘How do you like my new house ? ’ we should simply stare at him and think 
him crazy. Similarly, if someone told us that he had made a language 
without any rules we should also stare at him and think him extremely 
peculiar. We should say to him, ‘ What a ridiculous idea—how can you 
possibly have a language without any rules? Don’t talk such nonsense! ’ 
But we should not feel in saying this that we had said anything of profound 
significance, nor have we, any more than if we pointed out to someone who 
said that he had invented a game of cards without any rules, that he might 
a8 well assert that he could draw a square circle. The notion of a language 
without rules can therefore be said to be a contradiction in terms. 


cae of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXVIII, 1954, 
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So much for a very brief, and no doubt inadequate account of a 
language as we all understand it to be. We now come to the notion of a 
private language, a concept which seems to have been given currency mainly 
by Wittgenstein because of his discussion of the problem in the Philosophical 
Investigations.2, As Ayer has pointed out, however, the notion has a fore. 
runner in the protocol language postulated by Carnap, and it might be 
helpful to sketch part of the background briefly in order to gain some under- 
standing of why Wittgenstein attached such significance to the problem. 
This protocol or basic language was to consist of bare sensation-utterances, 
for example of utterances such as ‘ blue now’ or ‘cold now’, referring to 
the sense experiences of a particular individual. To quote a passage from 
Carnap’s The Unity of Science, p. 80 (quoted by Ayer) : ‘In general every 
statement in any person’s protocol language would have sense for that 
person alone. ... Even when the same words and sentences occur in 
various protocol languages, their sense would be different, they could not 
even be compared. Every protocol language could therefore be applied 
only solipsistically : there would be no intersubjective protocol language, 
This is the consequence obtained by consistent adherence to the usual view 
and terminology (rejected by the author)’. We should note that Carnap 
allows that individuals may use the same words and sentences to refer to 
their experiences, words like ‘red’, ‘ blue’, ‘ hot’, ‘ cold’, etc. He wishes 
to deny, however, that there is no way of overcoming the solipsistic con- 
clusion of the argument he has sketched, that is, that every individual is 
talking about his experiences entirely within his own little world of ex- 
perience, which because it is entirely private to him means that any state- 
ment about it has meaning for him only, and for no one else. Carnap be- 
lieves that common understanding is possible at this level of basic sensation- 
utterances, and that because of this ‘ intersubjectivity’ solipsism can be 
avoided and common scientific knowledge built up. From the positivist 
standpoint all knowledge must be based on experience, and fundamentally 
on primary sensory experiences ; clearly, then, the languages in which these 
experiences are expressed must convey meaning to other individuals if 
higher levels of knowledge are to be erected on their foundation. The proto- 
col languages are not therefore entirely private to the individuals speaking 
them, Carnap believes, although they refer to experiences which are private. 
Corresponding to subjective feelings are bodily states, and it is these to 
which the sensation-terms of the languages are also taken to refer; and 
these physical or bodily states are taken to be the same in everybody. The 
so-called protocol language is regarded as a sub-language of the (inter- 
subjective) ‘ physical language ’ which is supposed to function as the ‘ basi¢ 
is concerned primarily with the notion of a eeu’ pa ect language. He remarks 
that ‘ A logically perfect language, if it could be ar 2 would not only be intoler- 
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language of science ’.* Carnap thus reassures himself that the foundations 
of science as he conceives them reveal no breach in the unity of its structure. 

It should be noted that Carnap takes for granted that sensation terms 
do refer to something private. Indeed, so strong does he seem to consider 
the claim of their private significance to the individual that he puts himself 
to considerable trouble to counteract the possibility that this private mean- 
ing is their full content. Carnap thus appears to believe that the language 
of sensations has a double aspect—a public aspect related to bodily or 
physical states and a private aspect related to the private sensations of 
the individual. 

This is the sort of thesis which Wittgenstein, in the Philosophical In- 
vestigations, opposes strongly. Before considering his criticisms of what 
we might term the notion of ‘ private’ or ‘ subjective ’ meaning, however, 
it is important to try to understand why Wittgenstein attaches such sig- 
nificance to this problem. Why should he trouble to attack the view that 
words referring to sensations, feelings, etc., have private meanings to the 
individuals using them? The chief reason seems to be that Wittgenstein 
wishes to deny the validity of the notion of a private or ‘ hidden ’ experience, 
and to this end aims at showing that it is logically impossible for language 
to refer to such private experiences. If we cannot speak of our private 
experiences then (he maintains) it is very doubtful if they exist. 

To support the view that Wittgenstein is ‘ hostile to the doctrine of 
privacy’, as Mr. Strawson phrases it in his.review of the Investigations, 
many contexts might be cited. For example, Wittgenstein raises the question 
‘How do words refer to sensations?’ and in answer describes how the 
child comes to learn the use of a name for a sensation.* So we are led to 
the very crucial question : ‘In what sense’, asks Wittgenstein, ‘are my 
sensations private ?’. He at once gives a meaning to this question by draw- 
ing the implication that (if sensations are ‘ private’) ‘only I can know 
whether I am really in pain ; another person can only surmise it’, and pro- 
ceeds to elaborate his claim that in one way this statement is false, and in 
another way ‘nonsense’ (par. 246). (This shows that Wittgenstein is 
opposed to the idea that a sensation is a ‘ private experience’). The argu- 
ment is continued at considerable length and subsidiary arguments are 
introduced. He considers, for example, whether it would be possible to 
teach names of sensations ‘if human beings showed no outward signs’ of 
them and takes the case of toothache. While a child, in such circum- 
stances, might invent a name for the sensation of toothache, he would not 
be able to make himself understood when he used the word ; in this case, 
queries Wittgenstein, ‘does he understand the name’ himself ? (par. 257). 
This question, which is intended to plant in our minds the doubt that the 
child would himself be able to understand the word he had invented, can 


*Carnap, op. cit., p. 88 and p. 95. 


‘Wit in, Philosophical Investigations (1953), par. 244. All subsequent refer- 
ences to his views are to this work. 
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be related directly to Wittgenstein’s general claim that ‘ An “ inner pro. 
cess ”’ stands in need of outward criteria ’ (ibid.). By ‘ outward criteria ’ he 
means the characteristic outward expressions of pains, feelings and sensa- 
tions generally. It is because of what we might term ‘ sensation-behaviour’ 
that a common sensation-language comes to be built up. If sensations were 
private experiences without ‘ outward signs ’ it would be impossible, accord- 
ing to Wittgenstein, to name them meaningfully, or indeed to name them 
at all. The ‘ act of naming ’ sensations ‘ makes sense’ only if we remember 
that ‘a great deal of stage-setting in the language is presupposed’ ; in 
other words, it is presupposed that the names of sensations have their 
‘grammars ’ (ibid.). 

Thus, to refer again to Wittgenstein’s analysis of the way in which 
the name of a sensation is learnt, the child learns the name in a certain 
setting, which we might call the ‘ objective’ or ‘ public’ situation. He 
learns to apply the word ‘ pain’, for example, to his primitive ‘ pain-be- 
haviour ’ (which is public) in this setting, and his verbal expressions of pain, 
as he is taught them, themselves become a part of his pain-behaviour (par. 
244). The verbal expression of pain does not ‘ mean’ or ‘ describe ’ crying, 
for example, but ‘ replaces ’ it. This means that one sort of pain-behaviour, 
i.e. verbal, may be substituted for another sort, i.e. the primitive, natural 
expression of pain, such as crying. Wittgenstein perhaps hopes to dissolve 
the problem by interpreting linguistic expressions of sensations as part (or 
whole) of sensation-behaviour manifested in a particular setting or situation, 
and not as describing anything. It might be asked, however, whether he 
has not simply shifted the problem. However successful might be the 
attempt to interpret verbal expression of pain as pain-behaviour, this pain- 
behaviour is still a manifestation of—pain. Or, speaking generally, however 
much we include in sensation-behaviour there still seems to be a puzzling 
‘remainder ’, if this behaviour is still considered an expression of the sensa- 
tion (and not the sensation itself). There seems to remain ‘ something’ 
unanalysed. Does a difficulty, for Wittgenstein, lurk in the phrase ‘ ex- 
pression of ...’? Perhaps it is this difficulty which bothers him later 
when he discusses the challenge to his thesis that, nevertheless, there is 4 
difference between pain-behaviour accompanied by pain and pain-behaviour 
without the presence of pain (par. 304). He first admits the difference and 
then attempts to whittle it down by some rather strange arguments. He 
enquires whether, for example, if someone says to me ‘It’s not so bad’ 
when I tell him I am in pain, this means that he ‘ believes in something be- 
hind the outward expression of pain’. To this Wittgenstein replies enig- 
matically ‘ His attitude is a proof of his attitude’, and then invites us to 
imagine not merely the words ‘I am in pain’ but also the remark ‘It’s 
not so bad’ replaced by ‘ instinctive noises and gestures’ (par. 310). One 
is not convinced by this argument that next time one sympathises with some 
one who is in pain one will not at the same time believe or assume that he is 
in fact in pain. In another place Wittgenstein tries to meet this objection 
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by arguing that a presupposition implies a doubt, and that ‘doubt may be 
entirely lacking ’ (page 180). Perhaps he switches to the notion of a ‘ pre- 
supposition ’ because he can hardly argue that a belief implies doubt, for 
beliefs are not usually doubted. In any case it does not seem clear that 
doubt always attaches to a presupposition, which we may also characterise 
as an assumption, which may or may not be doubted. A belief itself can 
be presupposed, in the sense that one belief can presuppose another. We 
might say, for example, that belief in the omnipotence of God presupposes 
belief in His existence. About ‘doubt being lacking’, it is true that we 
often believe without any doubt that someone is in pain ; but is it not also 
true that we do have doubts sometimes whether people in fact have the 
pains they say they have, or whether the pain is as bad as it is asserted to 
be, as when we say ‘ It’s not so bad’, for example? Such doubts may be 
based on some special knowledge of the person concerned. Can we deny 
that there are hypochondriacs, who create their pains and their illnesses 
out of their imagination, but who might, nevertheless, quite well behave as 
if they were in pain or as if they were ill? Perhaps Wittgenstein has such 
facts in mind when he urges us to ‘ Just try—in a real case—-to doubt some- 
one else’s fear or pain’ (par. 303) ; but this very remark suggests that there 
are cases which are not real, hence that doubt is sometimes justified. Thus 
it seems perfectly legitimate to argue, which Wittgenstein wishes to deny, 
that one can believe or disbelieve that someone is in pain. 

However, let us look at one or two more of Wittgenstein’s arguments 
to see if they are any more convincing. He enquires what our position is 
if we try to give ourselves a ‘ private exhibition ’ of pain, that is, if we try 
to imagine it (par. 311). Perhaps in the attempt we screw up our face, but 
in this case would we not be giving ourselves a ‘ private exhibition’ of 
merely a facial expression? With this one can agree entirely, but refuse 
to draw the conclusion Wittgenstein is encouraging us to draw, namely, 
that because we cannot imagine pain apart from some form of its expression, 
therefore pain may be nothing apart from such expression. We cannot 
imagine wind apart from moving trees and other of its effects, but is wind 
therefore nothing apart from the effects we can imagine? Or we might 
ask about the unobservable entities modern physics postulates. Can we 
imagine an electron, a positron, or a neutron? If not, does this mean that 
they are merely mythical entities ? We seem in such cases to be prepared 
to base belief in their existence on the observability of certain effects, e.g. 
tracks of light on photographic plates, and if asked to imagine an electron 
this is the sort of thing which might come into our minds. Nevertheless, 
we do not confuse the track of light with the electron itself. 

In another argument Wittgenstein asks us to imagine that the surfaces 
of some things round us have ‘ patches and regions’ which produce ‘ pain 
in our skin when we touched them ’. In this case, he argues, we should speak 
of ‘ pain-patches ’ on such objects just as we at present speak of ‘ red pat- 
ches’ (par. 312). Perhaps Wittgenstein by means of this argument wishes 
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us to think when we sting our hand on a stinging-nettle or bruise our knee 
against a rock, for example, that the sting or the pain is at least partly in 
the nettle or the rock. I doubt, however, if any of us are going to say when 
we bruise ourselves in future, ‘ There’s a patch of pain on that rock’. This 
might lead us to rub the rock to make our bruise better. 

With such arguments Wittgenstein attempts to cast doubts on the 
notion of a ‘ private experience’. Although he speaks of ‘ inner processes’ 
(but we should note that in the statement ‘an “ inner process ” stands in 
need of outward criteria’ the expression ‘inner process’ is enclosed in 
quotation marks, which indicate that the notion has some doubt attached 
to it), these processes, whatever they are, are not to be regarded as ‘ hidden’ 
or ‘ private’. On the statement ‘ What is internal is hidden from us’ he 
cryptically comments : ‘ The future is hidden from us. But does the astron- 
omer think like this when he calculates an eclipse of the sun?’. Again, ‘If 
I see someone writhing in pain with evident cause, I do not think : All the 
same, his feelings are hidden from me ’ (page 223). 

Not only does Wittgenstein attempt to deny that sensations are private, 
but he argues also that even if there should be a private element it can have 
no significance in the language of sensation. Here he makes use of an analogy, 
the ‘ beetle in the box’ analogy. If everyone has a beetle in a box, and no 
one has access to another’s box, then, even though all those with boxes 


believe them to contain beetles, and the word ‘ beetle’ has a use in their | 


language, there is no reason to suppose that everybody refers to the same 
thing when using the word : each person might have ‘ something different 
in his box, or it might be constantly changing’. Therefore, argues Witt- 
genstein, ‘ The thing in the box has no place in the language-game at all; 
not even as a something : for the box might even be empty’ (par. 293). 
Thus, if sensations are conceived as ‘ private’, while we may have names 
for them, there is no guarantee that they mean the ‘same’ to the persons 
using them—they may not refer to anything at all. This argument Witt- 
genstein develops in order to counter the view that a person knows what 
the word ‘ pain’ means ‘only from his own case’, and he concluded by 
stating that ‘if we construe the grammar of the expression of sensation of 
the model of “object and name” the object drops out of consideration 
as irrelevant’ (i.e. because it is considered to be private, and therefore 
cannot be named). Sensations, whatever they are (but Wittgenstein gives 
us no positive thesis on this point), can be named only if there exist ‘ out- 
ward criteria’ by means of which they can be recognised and identified. 
In their absence they can be neither recognised nor identified, even by the 
individual who has the sensation experience. 

There can be no doubt that Wittgenstein’s opposition to the ‘ doctrine 
of privacy ’, as Mr. Strawson has phrased it, is of fundamental importance 
in many of his arguments, and if it is kept in mind much is made clearer and 
more coherent. We are able to see what Wittgenstein is ‘ getting at ’, what 
he wants to destroy. He is aiming at the destruction of the notion of an 
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inner world of private experience, a notion which he seems to think has 
its origin simply in language itself. We have been deceived into thinking 
that such a world exists because of our ‘ grammar’ which has forced itself 
on us. To the questions ‘ Are you not really a behaviourist in disguise ? ’ 
and ‘ Aren‘t you at bottom really saying that everything except human 
behaviour is a fiction ?’ he replies, ‘ If I do speak of a fiction, then it is of 
a grammatical fiction ’ (par. 307). Thus, while there once might have been 
a Loch Ness monster (and still is according to some people), there never 
has been a world of private experiences. This self-deception is mirrored in 
language. While not forbidding the use of words and phrases which mirror 
this deception (he could hardly succeed in this) Wittgenstein hopes to 
make us think very differently about the way we wse them. 

We are now perhaps in a position to assess Wittgenstein’s reasons for 
introducing the notion of a purely private language into his argument. 
His fundamental purpose is to undermine the belief that our language as 
we use it can and does have reference to a private unobservable world of 
human experiences—to suggest, that is, that all terms by which we refer 
to sensations, emotions, states of mind, etc., have no meaning, strictly 
speaking, to each one of us alone purely on the basis of ‘ observing’ our 
own inner states and processes, for this we cannot do. Our language has 
no private element or aspect in that certain words have a private meaning 
to us as individuals, as well as their public meaning. As a means to the end 
of showing this he takes the extreme case of a purely private language ; 
in other words, he asks the question, ‘ Is it possible to have, or imagine the 
possibility of a language in which names of sensations, feelings, etc., occur 
when these are postulated to be entirely private in character?’ Such a 
language must, by definition, be understandable only by the individual using 
it, otherwise it would not be private to him alone (par. 256). It is necessary, 
therefore, to ensure that there are no means by which it could be understood 
by anyone else. Hence, the ‘inner experiences’ to which the language is 
supposed to refer must have no ‘ natural expressions ’, because if the words 
used are ‘tied up’ with such expressions someone else might understand 
them. ‘ Suppose ’, writes Wittgenstein, ‘ I didn’t have my natural expression 
of sensation, but only had the sensation’: then the problem would be 
simply to ‘ associate names with sensations and use these names in descrip- 
tions ’ (ibid.). To this end a diary might be kept and every time a certain 
sensation was experienced the letter ‘E ’5 might be entered in the diary. 
But how, asks Wittgenstein, can this be done? How can I ‘ point to the 
sensation’? By concentrating my attention on it and so, as it were, pointing 
to it ‘inwardly’? But this would mean that I knew I was concentrating 
on the right thing, whereas in this case I have no ‘ criterion of correctness ’ 
(par. 258). Wittgenstein is thus arguing that in the absence of the ‘ natural 

‘Professor Ryle has pointed out that the letter ‘E’ is a mistranslation. ‘E’ is 
letter of the weed whieh therefore 


the letter ‘S’ should have appeared in the English translation. Hereafter we shall 
use the letter ‘S’. 
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expressions ’ of the sensation an individual could have ne criteria by which 
he could judge whether he was having the ‘same’ sensation or not. This 
means that if the sensation he is trying to record is an itch, for example, 
then if he is not permitted to scratch himself (or behave in some other 
appropriate fashion) then he cannot know whether he has an itch or not, 
Wittgenstein denies, therefore, that private rules governing the use of 
sensation-words are possible. If we say, ‘ Whatever is going to seem right 
to me is right’, this means that ‘ here we can’t talk about “ right ’’’ (par. 
258). 

This argument is followed by the assertion that it is useless just to 
‘ believe’ that the same sensation has recurred—for the entry in the diary 
may mean ‘ nothing whatever ’ (par. 260). Further, as the word ‘ sensation’ 
is a word of our ‘ common language ’, there would be no reason for calling 
‘8’ the ‘sign for a sensation’ ; nor would it do to say that ‘S’ stands for 
* something ’, for the word ‘ something ’ also belongs to the common language. 
So, in the end, the attempt to use a private language to refer to inner ex- 
periences would mean that the individual would be reduced to uttering 
merely inarticulate sounds. (This is a paraphrase of what I take Wittgen- 
setin to mean when he writes that ‘in the end when one is doing philosophy 
one gets to the point where one would like just to emit an inarticulate 
sound ’ (par. 261), a remark made in the context of the argument we have 
just analysed). This argument brings us to the second main point about 
the private language as Wittgenstein appears to characterise it, namely 
that no knowledge of the common language must be presupposed. We who 
have this knowledge could not construct a private language because we 
would be forced to use in some way the words of our common language. 
With this conclusion, which Wittgenstein’s argument seems to imply, we 
are left with a rather helpless feeling, for he seems in effect to be telling us 
that to be really private a private language must not be based in any way 
on the common language : but then, how could we, who have words of our 
common language in mind, construct a private language? We would be 
bound to devise words which would be based, at some level, on words of 
the ordinary language. Thus, it appears, as Ayer has pointed out, that the 
private language is not in any sense to be a code. Not only are words of 
the common language not permitted, but also words which are transcriptions 
of them. Ayer makes the point also that a private language constructed 
in such a way would be translatable into the public language, and so could 
quite well cease to be ‘ private’. Are we to conclude, therefore, that the 
Wittgensteinian private language is not to be translatable, either in prin- 
ciple or in practice, into the public language? This would seem odd, for 
it would appear to amount to the demand that the private language is not 
to have rules, and as we have seen, a ruleless language is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Now, Wittgenstein is certainly not explicitly making such an absurd 
demand, but it seems that when his argument is pressed further this is 
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where it may lead. Take the demand, for example, that the private language 
must not be understandable by anyone else. Does this mean that it must 
not in principle be understandable, that is to say, that it is logically im- 
possible for someone else to understand it, or does it simply mean that he 
could not understand it in practice ? Ifthe former is meant, then this would 
appear to amount to the demand that the ‘language’ shall be ruleless or 
have no regularities whatsoever, either of usages or constructions. This 
demand clearly could not be taken seriously, for if it were fulfilled what 
we would obtain would not be a language. If it is not fulfilled (i.e. if there 
are rules) then it would appear that the language could not be said to be 
absolutely private, because in principle understandable by others. 

The only sensible interpretation of the demand then, is to interpret it as 
meaning that the language could in principle be understood by someone 
else, but that it could not in practice be understood unless its inventor 
were in a position to explain it or provide clues for understanding it and he 
chose to do so. Whether he could in fact do this, on the basis of the con- 
ditions laid down by Wittgenstein, we shall consider later. The real problem 
is not, therefore, to construct a language which could not in principle be 
understood by others (for this seems impossible if what is constructed is a 
language) but whether an individual is able to recognise and classify his 
inner experiences, and know when his different sensations repeat themselves, 
apart from his outward expressions of them and apart from any knowledge 
of a common language. 

Because it appears that Wittgenstein denies that any words of the 
common language are to be available to the individual, either directly or 
indirectly, it seems that Ayer is on the right lines in considering the case 
of a Robinson Crusoe left alone on an island while still an infant unable to 
speak. Ayer maintains that it is not ‘self-contradictory ’ to suppose that 
he might conceivably develop names for the objects he sees around him, 
because there is no doubt of his ability to recognise them and to remember 
what he sees, although of course he may sometimes make mistakes—he 
may think, for example, that a bird he sees is the same as one he had seen 
previously when in fact it was a different bird. The question is whether he 
is in any a worse position when it comes to recognising and identifying his 
own sensations. Ayer points out quite rightly that he has only his memory 
to rely on whether he is trying to identify objective things or subjective 
sensations. Is his position any worse when it comes to remembering his 
sensations ? We must remember that Crusoe is not allowed to scratch him- 
self, to wipe his perspiring brow, to rub his bruised shin, to groan, or to 
weep when he feels sad and lonely. For such actions might become objective 
criteria to him of his sensations and feelings, and on Wittgenstein’s thesis 
these are ruled out. So let us imagine a Crusoe who never betrays by any 
kind of expression or action the feelings he experiences. Even Wittgenstein 
could not deny that such a stoical figure would have feelings—the poor 
fellow would be a mass of repressions, and we would hope that Man Friday 
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when he came would be a psychiatrist! But Wittgenstein would deny 
that he would be able to remember or recognise any of his feelings ; it thus 
appears that his world of inner experiences would seem to him chaotic and 
unordered because he would have no means of reducing it to order. We 
now have to enquire whether this would be likely to be the case, as Witt- 
genstein’s argument implies. 

Although Wittgenstein can deny to Crusoe external actions or other ways 
of expressing his sensations, he can hardly deny that many of his sensations 
will be localised. Crusoe may not be permitted to rub his shin but he still 
has the pain in his shin. He can hardly help, too, differentiating between 
the pain from a bruise and an itch, because in the former case he knocks 
some part of himself against an external object (assuming for the moment 
that ‘inner criteria’ are impossible). However, perhaps Wittgenstein 
would not permit us to consider pains arising from bruises because of the 
presence of an external object to help in identification. Perhaps we are 
permitted to consider only sensations which arise in us somehow spontan- 
eously, without any apparent external cause. Unfortunately, Wittgenstein 
does not sort out sensations in this way. However, to try to put his case 
in a strong light let us take the case of the headache. When Crusoe has a 
headache would it seem to him a new experience on each occasion it occurred ! 
We can say at once of course that he would not mistake it for a toe-ache, 
because presumably he does not confuse his toes with his head ; and if he 
does distinguish between his toes and his head, would he not be able to 
distinguish (and recognise) sensations in his toes and head respectively ! 
Wittgenstein does not appear to have considered the factor of localisation 
as one of the means by which we are able to differentiate and order sensa- 
tions. However, assuming that Crusoe will know where his sensations are, 
in the case of those which can be localised, and that this fact may help him 
to sort some of them out, we are still left with the question whether he can 
distinguish, for example, a spontaneously arising ache in his elbow from a 
spontaneously arising itch on his elbow. But this example won’t do either, 
for he might be able to tell that the itch seems on the surface of his skin 
while the ache seems inside his elbow. Well then, would he be able to differ- 
entiate between an itch and a pain felt at different times somewhere on 
the surface of his skin, assuming that the itch is a well-defined itch and the 
pain a well-defined pain? Even if he is not allowed to scratch in the one 
case or rub in the other, can we deny him the right to want to scratch or 
rub, and why should not such impulses be to him criteria of his sensations ? 
And might he not be able to remember that he had wanted to scratch or 
rub on previous occasions ? Someone might reply that to want to do some- 
thing is simply another feeling, and no more capable of being remembered 
than the itch or the pain. However, it seems legitimate to distinguish 
between thoughts and feelings, although they may accompany each other. 
If Crusoe could remember that he had on previous occasions wanted to 
scratch or rub himself (without actually doing so) then this may help him 
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to order his inner experiences. If he wanted to weep then he would know 
that he was sad, if he wanted to laugh then he would know that he was 
happy. The question seems to be whether there are any sort of internal 
criteria which Crusoe could apply, that is, if we try to argue on the basis of 
Wittgenstein’s assumption of the necessity of criteria. 

This assumption could, of course, be questioned. Mr. Strawson states 
bluntly that it is untrue that one cannot recognise and identify sensations 
‘unless one uses criteria’, and considers sensations where ‘ the rival pull 
of “ expression ”’ or “ manifestation ” is weaker or non-existent ’, as in the 
case of tastes. Here, he argues, if one pushes the question ‘ What is the 
criterion of identity ?’, one can only reply, ‘ Well, the taste itself’. How- 
ever, it is a fact that when we taste, we taste something, and this external 
object may help us to identify the taste. When we taste something we have 
not tasted before we try to remember if it tastes like anything else—we 
might say ‘It tastes like onions’, for example, but without directly com- 
paring the new taste with the taste of an onion by obtaining an onion and 
tasting it. Mr. Strawson thinks apparently that the external object plays 
no part in identifying tastes, for he states that ‘ we do not identify the taste 
by means of the associated substance by allusion to which we name it’. 
While this may be true in some cases, it seems doubtful in the case of tastes 
which may not be well-defined or which may be easily confused. 

To leave Wittgenstein’s demand for criteria for the moment, one might 
be tempted to discuss the physiological aspects to which he pays little 
attention. Thus one might argue that because sensory experiences do in 
some way modify the nervous system there may be something like a physio- 
logical ‘ memory ’ (or familiarity) which plays a part in our conscious re- 
membering ; that because our nervous apparatus is affected, or modified, 
in a similar way by similar sensory experiences, we are assisted to recognise 
and to classify these experiences mentally. Perhaps ‘ bells can be rung’ at 
the physiological level which is in some way responsible (in some cases at 
least) for bells being rung in our conscious remembering. Such a thing might 
happen even in the case of emotional states (as distinct from sensations) for 
it cannot be denied that emotional states affect the nervous system. How- 
ever, one would need to be a competent physiologist to put all this in the 
proper language, and to show its tenability clearly, if it is tenable. If it 
were, then it would seem that Wittgenstein’s stress on external criteria, or 
what we have termed ‘sensation-behaviour ’, might be gravely misplaced 
from some points of view. It would not need to be held that these criteria 
are of such importance in the individual’s recognition and identification of 
his own sensations. Hence it would make little difference to Crusoe’s ability 
to recognise and identify his sensations if he were denied the external ‘ natural 
expressions ’ of them. 

Another, and related, physiological argument, which may suggest that 


some sort of internal private criteria are possible, rests on the fact that 


*P, F, Strawson, Review of the Philosophical Investigations, Mind, Jan. 1954, p. 86. 
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we are conscious of recurring bodily states and it is to these states that 
sensation names are often attached. When our body is in a certain con- 
dition, of which we are aware, we say we feel cold; when in another con- 
dition, that we feel hot, and so on. It is hard to conceive that a person might 
be very hot or very cold without showing any outward sign of his condition, 
but his behaviour and appearance might be the same when he felt cool 
and when he felt moderately warm ; and yet there would be differences in 
his internal physiological condition which certain tests might reveal, and 
which would be revealed in the reports he gave on the two occasions. Witt- 
genstein does not seem to stress the fact that we can be aware of certain of 
our bodily states, and that this is an important factor in the sensation- 
language that we have built up. His concentration on the external mani- 
festations of sensations seems to have led him to attach far less significance 
to physiological factors than perhaps he ought to have done. The expression 
‘ feeling hot ’ may be regarded as related to a set of physiological statements, 
some of which will refer to external factors, but others of which will refer 
to internal bodily conditions. Why should not the internal physiological 
correlatives of sensations in some cases at least be regarded as private 
criteria to the individual ?—that is, if we still wish to talk in terms of criteria. 

If it is agreed that Crusoe, in the absence of outward criteria, would 
nevertheless be able to recognise and identify his sensations (especially in 
the case of those related to specific bodily conditions, such as heat, cold, 
thirst, etc., of which he would be aware), then it is not impossible that he 
should develop names for them. It might be objected, however, that although 
he might develop certain signs for his sensations (as well as for external 
objects), these signs would not constitute a language. This is one objection 
brought by Mr. Rhees against Professor Ayer’s argument. Mr. Rhees writes : 
‘ Ayer’s Crusoe may use marks for particular purposes—to show where he 
has hidden something perhaps—and with as great regularity as we care to 
think ’, but this ‘is not what we mean by the regular use of an expression 
in a language’. He then argues that Crusoe, even though he might use his 
signs regularly, still ‘does not understand them’ because ‘he cannot be 
guided by his signs in just the way in which you and I may be guided by 
words ’.? Perhaps Crusoe would be guided by his signs in a different way 
from the way in which we are guided by our words, but what is important 
is the possibility that Crusoe might come to use certain signs consistently. 
If this much is admitted, and Mr. Rhees does appear to admit it, then it 
would seem to become very difficult to argue that Crusoe’s world of inner 
experiences would seem to him chaotic and unordered because he would 
have no way of telling whether he was remembering his sensations correctly 
or not ; or if he did remember that he would only think that he remembered. 
It is on these grounds that Wittgenstein denies that the individual using a 
private language could understand the words he uses although he might 
‘ appear to understand’ them (par. 269). It is difficult to know if Wittgen- 

‘loc. cit., p. 89. 
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stein is conceding anything by this remark, but if one admits that regular 
usage might be involved in this ‘appearance of understanding’, then it 
would seem hardly possible to argue on the same grounds as Wittgenstein 
that he does not really understand the words he uses. For it seems a chief 
point in Wittgenstein’s argument that he could not use his words consistently. 
Perhaps this is why Mr. Rhees shifts the level of argument, contrasting 
we of his signe with the uy of words in asserting 
that even though Crusoe might use his signs ‘ for the same purpose ’, this 
is not the same as ‘ using an expression in the same way’; and so, that 
there would be ‘nothing of a rule of language in that’. We must recall, 
however, that when Wittgenstein sets out to show the impossibility of a 
private language, he imagines that the individual constructing the language 
writes down the letter ‘S’ every time he experiences a certain sensation. 
This he cannot do meaningfully, maintains Wittgenstein ; hence he is quite 
unable to construct a private language, because there is no means of knowing 
whether he has used ‘S ’ consistently and he certainly cannot know himself. 
From this we may conclude that, if it could be reasonably maintained that 
the individual was capable of using ‘8S’ consistently, this would be a rule 
of his language, i.e. that the sign ‘S’ stood for or named such-and-such a 
sensation. So it seems that Mr. Rhees’ argument amounts to the denial of 
the possibility of a private rule of language on the grounds that languages 
are public and that we can therefore speak only of public rules. Such an 
argument leaves us at a loss what to call a private regular use of an ex- 
pression or sign if it is admitted that such regular usage is possible. How- 
ever, perhaps it does not matter much if one does not wish to call private 
regular uses of signs ‘rules’ for, as emphasised already, the crucial point 
is whether or not such private regular uses are possible (rather than what 
we call them) ; and if preferred we can simply call them ‘ regularities of 
private usage ’. 

It now remains to consider whether our Crusoe, if he could develop 
signs as names for his sensations and use them consistently, would be able 
to explain their meaning to anyone else. It was asserted earlier that for a 
private set of signs to be a language it must in principle be understandable 
by someone else for the signs must be regularly and consistently used—in 
this sense it must have rules. Wittgenstein denies that a private language 
could be understood by anyone else in the absence of ‘ outward criteria’ of 
sensations. Ayer, again disagreeing with Wittgenstein, imagines that Man 
Friday comes along, and considers the possibility that he might be so men- 
tally and emotionally attuned to Crusoe (we might even go as far as to 
imagine that Man Friday is Crusoe’s long lost Siamese twin, separated 
from him shortly after birth) that whenever one of them experienced a 
certain sensation, the other experienced it also. ‘ In that case’, maintains 
Ayer, ‘ when one of them described what he was feeling the other might 
very well follow the description, even though he had no external evidence 
to guide him’. Ayer, of course, admits the extreme difficulty of mutual 

®ole. cit., p. 73. 
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understanding if all their experience were private, but goes so far as to 
assert that it is conceivable that Man Friday might ‘ see into Crusoe’s soul’ 
and understand his language even if his (ie. Man Friday’s) experiences 
were unlike Crusoe’s.? One wonders, however, whether it is necessary to 
press the argument to such extremes as this. Wittgenstein’s thesis does not 
bar us from assuming that Man Friday’s experiences are in fact similar to 
Crusoe’s. Nor is it necessary to assume that Man Friday’s experiences are 
private in the sense that Crusoe’s are. He, we may assume, will express 
his sensations in the usual way and will speak the language of the people 
among whom he was brought up. Under these conditions, would he be 
able to understand Crusoe’s sensation-language ? Now it seems that Crusoe 
is in a better position to understand Man Friday’s language, and let us 
imagine that Man Friday laboriously sets about teaching Crusoe, by means 
of his (i.e. Man Friday’s) sensation-behaviour, what the words of his (public) 
sensation-language stand for. Crusoe, of course, has only his private sensa- 
tions and feelings to match against Man Friday’s behaviour and the question 
is whether he could match correctly the words of his language with those of 
Man Friday’s. It has to be admitted that if Crusoe were totally unable to 
understand the significance of Man Friday’s sensation-behaviour, except 
to observe that different sounds (or words) accompanied various types of 
behaviour, he would not be able to match his own signs correctly with those 
used by Man Friday. But if, as was suggested before, he had impulses to 
perform certain actions when he experienced his sensations, and if these 
actions that he wanted to carry out, but did not, corresponded to Man 
Friday’s actions, then he could work out a correct correspondence between 
his words and Man Friday’s. When he had done this he would be able to 
teach Man Friday the meanings of the words in his language, at least of 
those which referred to the sort of sensations which Man Friday had also. 
If Crusoe’s sensations were entirely different from Man Friday’s, then the 
latter could not come to understand the former’s language, except on the 
basis of a hypothesis such as that introduced by Ayer—that is, that Man 
Friday might be able to see into Crusoe’s soul. 

All this, of course, may sound implausible, but then so does the claim 
that our Crusoe might develop a private language in the first instance. All 
that we can speak of, it seems, are conceivabilities and logical possibilities. 
With Ayer, I am not convinced that Wittgenstein or Rhees has shown that 
a private language in the sense defined by Wittgenstein is a logical im- 
possibility, and I hold therefore that it is not self-contradictory to suppose 
- that Crusoe might develop such a language. I have tried to adduce some 
further grounds for this belief—but I do not believe that in practice an 
individual isolated on an island from infancy would ever come to develop 
a language. It can hardly be denied that language is first and foremost a 
social affair which developed as a means of communication between indi- 
viduals and not as a means whereby a man communicated with himself, 
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although we can agree with Ayer that some particular individual must have 
been the first to use a particular symbol (or symbols).!° 

Finally, it remains to discuss just how much significance is to be attached 
to the problem we have considered, and whether the possibility or otherwise 
of a Wittgensteinian private language is crucial for deciding whether or 
not we are entitled to assert that our sensations (feelings, etc.) are, in part 
at least, private. I am inclined to think that it is not as crucial as one might 
think at first, or as crucial as Wittgenstein seemed to think it was, and I 
shall try to show this briefly. In the first place, as we have seen, it does 
not seem at all easy to meet the conditions laid down by Wittgenstein, and 
if we do try to meet them they seem so extreme that we are inclined to say 
at once that it would be impossible for an individual in those circumstances 
to develop any language whatsoever, whether referring to public objects 
or to his private sensations. It seems reasonably clear that any of us could 
invent new words for our sensations to replace the familiar ones, and it 
might be impossible for our new words to be understood, unless we chose 
to explain them, or give their meanings in terms of the familiar words. But 
this, it seems, is not what Wittgenstein means by a private language, for 
such a language would be based directly on the public language. This is 
why it seems necessary to consider the case of someone not in a position to 
be taught a common language. If we are convinced that it is not logically 
impossible or self-contradictory that such an individual might develop a 
set of signs by means of which he named some at least of his sensations, let 
us say those of which he would be most acutely aware, then it would seem 
more likely that our public sensation-language, besides having reference 
to publicly observable manifestations of sensations, also has reference to 
inner private experiences themselves. This need not lead us to say that we 
know what ‘ pain’ means, for example, only from our own case, but it sug- 
gests that our own inner experience of pain plays a part, even a considerable 
part, in our understanding of the word. The problem might be put in this 
way : Could a person who had never experienced a pain be said to have as 
full an understanding of the word as a person who had had such an ex- 
perience, even though the former might learn to apply the word correctly 
to cases of pain in other people? Is this all there is to the understanding 
of words standing for sensations, feelings, etc. ? 

If the possibility of a private language strengthens the case for arguing 
that a public language may have private reference, does it follow that the 
public language has no such private reference if we are convinced that it is 
logically impossible for an individual in isolation to develop a private 
language ? I would suggest that it does not follow. Even if an individual, 
entirely locked up in his world of private experiences, without any means 
of giving expression to his sensations, were totally unable to order his sensations 
or detect in them any regularity, so that any names he attempted to give 
them would be so ambiguous as to be meaningless, this would not imply 
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that he would have no sensations or feelings at all. There seems little ob. 
jection to saying that our public language is a means whereby we are en- 
abled to order and classify our sensations, but it does not seem to follow 
that, if we were in a position in which we could not name our sensations, 
we might as well say that they do not exist apart from our ability to order 
and name them (or apart from our natural expressions of them). Thus, even 
those who accept Wittgenstein’s argument that a private language is im- 
possible because in the absence of external ‘ criteria’ there are no means of 
recognising and identifying sensations, cannot thereby argue that the notion 
of a ‘ private experience’ is for this reason satisfactorily dispensed with. 
In any case, when it can be recognised and identified a sensation is still 
presumably a ‘something ’ and the question still remains what this ‘ some- 
thing ’ is. 

Whatever this ‘something’ is, on Wittgenstein’s terms it cannot of 
course be private. In an interesting passage Wittgenstein considers the 
statement ‘ Another person can’t have my pains ’ (par. 253). He asks ‘ What 
are my pains ?’, and claims that ‘In so far as makes sense to say that my 
pain is the same as his, it is also possible for us both to have the same pain’. 
He adds that Siamese twins might even feel pain in the same, not merely 
corresponding, place. One feels that only in this case, however, might it 
make sense to say that two individuals had the same pain ; but even here 
it might be doubtful, for one individual (although connected to another) 
might feel pain more acutely than the other. In the case of separate indi- 
viduals I doubt very much if one would ever want to claim that two people 
could have the same pain, if ‘same’ is taken to mean ‘ one and the same’. 
We might say that they both had pains in the same places, or that their 
pains were similar if they seemed to have a similar cause (e.g. pains caused 
by the prick of a needle), but this is not asserting that their pains are exactly 
the same in intensity, duration, etc., and still less that they have one and 
the same pain. We might say that one person is wearing a hat the same as 
that of another person, but this does not mean that they are wearing one 
and the same hat, or that it is possible for them to do so. 

I do not take such a public view of sensations as Wittgenstin takes. I 
consider that it makes sense for me to speak of my pains, not only as im- 
plying that it is J who have them, but as also suggesting that they are my 
personal private experiences which it is unlikely that anyone else can fully 
comprehend, no matter how carefully he may observe my external mani- 
festations of them. I do not believe, therefore, that anyone else can have 
my pains, although he might quite well have pains like mine. But why do 
I believe that someone else’s pains might be similar to mine? Partly of 
course because it is true, as Wittgenstein points out, that pains, and other 
inner experiences, often do have characteristic outward expressions. If 
someone puts his hand to his head and says, ‘ My head is simply splitting !’ 
then I believe that his pain is something like the pain I have when I have 
a headache. I think, however, that this is only part of the story. To try 
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to fill it out (I will not say complete it) one might refer again to physiological 
aspects of the matter, and raise the question what part our knowledge that 
other people have similar physiological constitutions as ourselves plays in 
our belief that they do in fact have similar sorts of sensory experiences as 
we do. Would it not seem odd if this were not so? I think it is because of 
his lack of physiological considerations that Wittgenstein’s beetle in the 
box analogy goes astray. The beetle is not part of the box, nor connected 
in any way with it. Are sensations in us in the same way as beetles are in 
boxes ? If they are not, and if there is some sort of connection between 
sensations and the ‘ boxes’ (i.e. the bodies) they are ‘in’, then if these 
‘boxes’ (or bodies) are alike, are we not justified in believing that inner 
experiences, such as pain, may be felt in a similar way by different people ? 
This does not mean that we can know exactly how another’s pain feels to 
him, but we might often feel justified in saying that we have a fairly good 
idea, especially if we have ourselves a pain in the corresponding place and/or 
arising from a similar cause. And we can say this without ruling out indi- 
vidual differences—there are differences in the physiological structures of 
different individuals and why should there not be differences, corresponding 
differences perhaps, in the sensations they feel ? Thus, given normal physio- 
logical conditions, I do not think we have said everything, as Wittgenstein 
seems to think we have, when we emphasise the part played by the external 
manifestations of sensations in our use and understanding of our sensation- 
language. I do not think that this is all that is involved in our understanding. 
Certainly sensation-behaviour plays an important part in our learning of 
the language, for that can be pointed to by someone else when teaching us 
the words, whereas our experiences cannot be pointed to. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


THE STRUCTURE OF METAPHYSICS. By Morris Lazerowrrz. (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1955. Pp. xiv + 280. Price 25s). 


Metaphysics is the mescalin of the élite. Professor Lazerowitz does 
not use these words—he prefers Freudian to Marxian imagery—but I 
think he might be prepared to accept them as a metaphysical statement of 
his theory of metaphysics. A metaphysical view, according to Lazero- 
witz, is an intellectual illusion serving unconscious needs. It differs from, 
say, a religious belief or a dream in the peculiar mechanism employed, a 
mechanism calculated to appeal to the aesthetic sensibilities of the intel- 
lectual. A metaphysical statement is a deliberate, though unconscious, 
proposal for linguistic innovation. Being unconscious, it does not take the 
overt form of a proposal but is concealed as an apparent statement of fact. 
Being deliberate, its purpose is to fulfil a wish that things were different 
from what we know them to be. Like a dream, it represents wishes in the 
form of realities. This particular kind of self-deception succeeds through 
the aesthetic appeal of linguistic jugglery that makes ‘ Would it were so’ 
turn into ‘ So it is’. 

For example, a metaphysician who says ‘ Nothing changes ’ is motivated 
by the wish that there were not the change which he knows there is. This 
wish, it is suggested, is probably due to an unconscious recollection of the 
unpleasant disturbance we all go through in being born, and to an un- 
conscious fear we all have of dying. The statement that there is no change 
gives expression to the wish that unpleasant changes did not take place. 
The force of the apparent statement of fact, ‘ Nothing changes ’, is that of 
the proposal, ‘ Let us talk as if the word ‘“‘ change” had no application’. 
This is why it can withstand appeals to the obvious fact that lots of things 
do change. But because it takes the form of a statement of fact, it can 
bring the satisfaction of wish-fulfilment, which ‘ Let’s pretend ’ cannot. 

But how can a sane man be taken in by such a trick? How is meta- 
physical judgement possible? It is possible because of the plasticity of 
ordinary language, which sets no rigid boundaries in the application of 
concepts to our experience of the world. In moving from black through 
grey to white, there is no definite place where the ordinary use of ‘ black’ 
comes to a full stop ; and since at the same time syntactical rules require 
that ‘ black ’ shall exclude ‘ white ’, it is possible to extend the use of ‘ black’ 
and propose that ‘ white ’ have no application. 

The method whereby Professor Lazerowitz reaches his theory (which 
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he calls a ‘ meta-hypothesis ’) is as follows. He constructs an argument to 
establish his thesis that metaphysical statements are concealed linguistic 
proposals, and then draws an analogy from the Freudian theory of dreams 
to suggest that the quixotic character of metaphysics is due to unconscious 
motives. While the argument for the first half of the theory is elaborated 
in detail, the suggestion that forms the second half is sketched rather lightly 
and vaguely. Professor Wisdom, in his Foreword to the book, concentrates 
on Lazerowitz’s ‘ view that philosophical theories are verbal innovations ’, 
adds that the verbal recommendations of philosophers are made ‘ with a 
view to illuminating . . . the way we verify ’ different classes of statements, 
and treats the psychological part of Lazerowitz’s account as a ‘ surmise ’, 
albeit one that Wisdom thinks is correct. Lazerowitz himself seems to 
regard the psychological part of his theory as the most important, as for 
instance when he writes, at the end of the main essay (‘The Nature of 
Metaphysics ’), that ‘the metaphysician can with hardly any exaggeration 
be said to use his statement solely to express unconscious material ’ (p. 78). 

Lazerowitz’s argument for the conclusion that metaphysical statements 
are linguistic proposals proceeds by way of eliminating alternative sugges- 
tions. He writes on pp. 26-7 of ‘ four important hypotheses, classical and 
contemporary ’, about ‘the nature of metaphysical theories’. The first 
is that they are ‘ empirical propositions about the world’; the second is 
that they are ‘a priori propositions about reality ’ ; the third that they are 
‘ disguised linguistic claims about the proper or correct or established usage 
of expressions ’ ; and the fourth that they are ‘ meaningless strings of words ’ 
having no ‘ literal intelligibility ’ but arousing emotional reactions. Lazero- 
witz has little difficulty in rejecting the first and the third hypotheses. (He 
ascribes the first to Hume and G. E. Moore. He does not tell us who has 
held the third, and it seems to me odd to call this one an ‘important’ hypo- 
thesis). The fourth view, that of Logical Positivism, he rejects on grounds 
that are by now familiar. I think he might agree that the second view is 
the most important one, and he says in his Preface that he returns ‘ a num- 
ber of times to the question as to the nature of a priori necessity . . . be- 
cause . . . getting clear on this question is of first importance to the under- 
standing of metaphysics ’. This second view that metaphysical statements 
are to be understood as expressing ‘a priori propositions about reality ’ is, 
in my opinion, the only one of the four that deserves to be called important, 
and I shall comment on Lazerowitz’s argument against it. 

The metaphysician who holds that the sentence ‘ Motion is unreal or 
impossible ’ expresses an a priori truth, claims to show that the concept of 
motion is self-contradictory. He concludes that motion is only apparent, 
not real. But, Lazerowitz argues, ‘ “‘ Motion is a self-contradictory con- 
cept” implies ‘‘ The appearance of motion is a self-contradictory concept ” 
... There can be no appearance of what is logically impossible, else we 
should be able to imagine the logically impossible. . . . If the illusion of 
bodies being in motion is allowed, the conceivability, if not the physical 
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possibility, of their really being in a state of motion must also be allowed, 
which it could not be if motion were logically impossible ’ (p. 43). Illustrat- 
ing the difference between a physical impossibility, which can appear to 
exist, and a logical impossibility, which cannot, he says : ‘ it is possible to 
imagine miracles appearing to occur—the sun standing still for days . . .’ 
(p. 208) ; and again : ‘in understanding the sentence “ It is impossible to 
sink a battleship with a pea-shooter”’ we know what it would be like for 
there to be an occurrence answering to the phrase “ sinks a battleship with 
a pea-shooter ”’, whereas in understanding the sentence “It is impossible 
to sink five out of four ships’ we do not know what it would be like for 
there to be an occurrence answering to the phrase “ sinks five out of four 
ships’ (p. 211). Sometimes Lazerowitz speaks of ‘ imagining’ the occur- 
rence of an impossibility, sometimes of ‘knowing what it would be like’ 
for there to be such an occurrence, sometimes of ‘ conceiving’ it. He also 
says that an a priori impossibility has no ‘ descriptive sense ’, no actual or 
hypothetical ‘ application’. The illustrations and elaborations of his argu- 
ment against the a priori view of metaphysics occur in the paper ‘ Appear- 
ance and Reality’, which, like ‘The Nature of Metaphysics’ and unlike 
most of the papers in the book, has not been previously published and there- 
fore presumably represents his latest thoughts. 

Acting for the moment as advocatus diaboli, I think a rationalist meta- 
physician might reply as follows. ‘There is no difference between an a 
priort and a physical impossibility. We may imagine the sun standing 
still for days, but we cannot rationally conceive it, for the phrase ‘“‘ the sun 
standing still for days” implies a self-contradiction as much as the phrase 
“sinks five out of four ships”. A mythical tale that speaks of the sun 
miraculously standing still may appear to have sense, as may a mythical 
tale of a hydra miraculously growing two new heads whenever one is cut 
off (or a fleet of ships miraculously being augmented every time one ship 
is sunk). But if we think of what would really be involved in such physical 
impossibilities, we find that we cannot conceive any such thing. In the 
same way, we may imagine it makes sense to speak of causing a battleship 
to sink by shooting at it with a pea-shooter, but consider what would be 
involved : the impact of the pea could be followed by the holing of the 
ship’s hull, but we cannot, in the light of our knowledge of physics, think 
that the second occurrence could be caused by the first, any more than we 
can think, in the light of our knowledge of zoology, that cutting off a crea- 
ture’s head could cause the growth of two new heads. Before it was proved 
to be logically impossible to square the circle, many people imagined the 
possibility of squaring the circle though they had not yet succeeded in 
making the possibility actual. Imagining, or supposing you can conceive, 
an impossibility is the result of ignorance. If you know that it really is an 
impossibility, you must understand why it is, and this implies that you 
realize you cannot ‘“‘ know what it would be like ” for the impossibility to 
occur, for you realize that it cannot be conceived .? Lazerowitz could, of 
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course, answer this objection, but he would need to exercise greater care 
in explaining his use of the expressions, ‘ imagine ’, ‘ conceive ’, and ‘ know- 
ing what it would be like ’. 

According to Lazerowitz, anyone who said that motion (or anything else) 
was a priori impossible although it appeared to exist, would be maintaining 
the self-contradictory proposition that what can neither exist nor appear to 
exist can appear to exist. Now since Lazerowitz relies on the argument 
that what is self-contradictory cannot even appear to be possible, it should 
follow that the metaphysical statement he is discussing cannot even appear 
to be a statement to the effect that motion is a priori impossible though 
apparently actual. Nevertheless Lazerowitz has been conducting his 
argument on the assumption that it has appeared to some people (those 
who hold the second of his ‘four important hypotheses’) that the meta- 
physical view of Zeno is precisely a statement to that effect. The obvious 
reply is that the theorists whom Lazerowitz is criticizing failed to see 
the self-contradiction which he is now exposing, and that therefore they 
took what is in fact a self-contradiction to express a possibility. To which 
these theorists may rejoin that metaphysicians, too, have failed to see any 
self-contradiction in the position attributed to them. And surely this is a 
sensible rejoinder. Surely a good many (not all) of the classical meta- 
physicians have taken themselves to be expressing @ priori truths about the 
world. 

But Professor Lazerowitz has another argument against the four hypo- 
theses he rejects. None of them, he says, can explain the peculiar tenacity 
with which metaphysical theories maintain themselves against argument 
and empirical evidence alike. This does indicate that below the surface 
of rational disputation metaphysics expresses powerful emotions, as at 
least some of the great metaphysicians were perfectly well aware. But 
Lazerowitz, in his keenness to draw attention to this, talks as if philosophical 
arguments had no effect on opponents except that of stirring them to find 
counter-arguments to defend their old position. I think this is an exag- 
geration. Philosophical arguments do have some persuasive effect, though 
it tends to be long-term (again lending support to the suggestion that it 
has to contend with inhibiting forces). After all, metaphysics as tradition- 
ally practised has fallen quite out of favour in all circles where close attention 
has been paid to Lazerowitz’s central topic, logical necessity. Many of us 
who were brought up in a rationalist tradition have tended to drop ration- 
alist metaphysics to the extent that we have been able to accept views 
about a priori necessity that distinguish it radically from factual necessity. 
If we are quite clear about the distinction, we may say that the classical 
metaphysicians were mistaken in thinking they could find out truths about 
the world by a priori thinking alone, and that therefore metaphysics as 
they conceived it has to be abandoned. Their works nevertheless retain a 
great fascination, and it is a merit of Lazerowitz’s view that it suggests 
teasons why this is so. Metaphysical theories may be, as Lazerowitz says, 
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unconscious linguistic proposals motivated by hidden wishes. This does 
not prevent them from also being, on the conscious level, supposed state- 
ments of a priori truth about the world. Neither of Lazerowitz’s arguments 
against the theory that metaphysics is of this nature is satisfactory. It is 
of course true that anyone to-day who accepted something like Lazero. 
witz’s view of a priori truth would not be able to maintain a metaphysical 
position in the old spirit, if the rationalist account of metaphysics were 
correct. But is there anyone to-day who tries to do both these things ? 

Perhaps it will be said that I have misconceived the character of Lazero- 
witz’s theory and of his rejection of alternative theories. He has not been 
conducting a scientific or historical inquiry ; the extreme paucity of his- 
torical and other empirical data in his remarks should make that quite 
obvious. He is conducting a philosophical inquiry, and on his own principles 
this means a process culminating in linguistic recommendations. He is 
recommending to us that in the use we to-day make of metaphysical thinking 
we should regard it as linguistic innovation and not as a search for a priori 
truth. 

Professor. Wisdom evidently understand Lazerowitz’s theory in this 
way. For he says in his Foreword : ‘ This new account of Philosophy is, I 
submit, itself a philosophical “theory ’’, a “theory” as to the nature of 
philosophical statements. . . . A philosophical “theory ” is, or should be, 
a verbal recommendation’. Whether Lazerowitz himself thinks of his 
theory in this way is not so clear. Would he agree, in the first place, that 
his account of metaphysics may be understood as an account of philosophy 
in general? Would he agree that his own theory does not, like a scientific 
theory, give us a report and explanation of facts, but expresses Lazero- 
witz’s unconscious wishes in a peculiar way ? This seems unlikely. On the 
other hand, I am puzzled by Lazerowitz’s description of his theory and of 
the alternative theories as ‘ meta-hypotheses ’. Does this mean metaphysical 
hypotheses, i.e., linguistic proposals serving unconscious wishes? If so, 
why is ‘ meta-hypothesis ’ equated with ‘ explanation’? It would be strange, 
in a book which sets out to show that metaphysical theories are not scientific 
or super-scientific explanations, to call this exposition itself both an explan- 
ation and a metaphysical theory. Or does ‘ meta-hypothesis ’ mean simply 
a hypothesis about metaphysics while not itself being metaphysical (on the 
principle that who drives fat oxen should himself be called but not be fat) ? 
If so, is it or is it not the sort of hypothesis that might be made in a scientific 
inquiry ? Or if ‘ meta-hypothesis ’ just means a philosophical hypothesis, I 
still want to know what is the difference between a ‘ meta-hypothesis ’ and 
a hypothesis, between a philosophical theory and a scientific theory. If it 
is said (mistakenly, in my opinion) that no science, only philosophy, is 
‘talk about talk ’ or theory about theories, I cannot see that this difference 
need involve any difference of principle between the purposes or effects, or 
for that matter the methods, of the two classes of investigation. In at least 
one place (p. 67), Lazerowitz anticipates that the psychological part of his 
theory will be developed by psychoanalysts ; so he would evidently regard 


this at any rate as the beginnings of a scientific hypothesis. It is character- 
istic of philosophy that in doing it we are not sure what we are about, and 
Lazerowitz’s treatment is philosophical in that he is not sure whether he is 
engaged in a scientific investigation. 

If he had been sure that he wanted to make a scientific inquiry, he would 
presumably have given far more attention to the empirical data. Apart 
from Bradley, his examples of metaphysical views are for the most part 
taken from the pre-Socratics. Of course, the fragmentary nature of the 
pre-Socratic philosophy that has survived makes it possible to interpret the 
pre-Socratics in all sorts of fancy ways. But Lazerowitz must have a curious 
idea of his readers if he thinks they will swallow, e.g., the suggestion that 
Gorgias’ statement ‘ Nothing exists’ is to be classed with ‘sentences like 
the following : “‘ Anxiety reveals the nothing ”’ ; ‘‘ We know the nothing ”’ ; 
“The nothing exists’ ’ (pp. 180, 181). I am not anxious to deny that the 
pre-Socratics may have been subject to ‘deep’ psychological motives in 
their work, but wish simply to remark that a thorough survey of possible 
evidence for Lazerowitz’s thesis would not concentrate on them. Lazero- 
witz thinks that most philosophers will ridicule his psychological conjectures. 
I should have thought that a glance round any large gathering of philosophers 
makes it obvious that, for a goodly number of them, ‘ deep’ psychological 
factors are involved in the taking up of their professional activity. (The 
same goes for artists and pure scientists, too, not least for psychologists). 
Whether all metaphysicians are primarily so motivated is open to doubt. 
Although Lazerowitz attacks the old idea of a common essence in everything 
called by the same word, he seems not to have taken his own warning to 
heart when considering ‘the nature of’ metaphysics. Again, his specific 
suggestions of the way in which metaphysical theories are unconsciously 
motivated are often framed so as to invite the ridicule he deplores. It may 
be that we all have an unconscious recollection of unpleasant disturbance 
in being born, but is it not just silly to say that the fear of death is un- 
conscious, that ‘ what distinguishes man from the lower animals is that he 
has the wnconscious realization that he is some day to die ’ (p. 76, my italics) ? 
Many philosophers, like many religious teachers, have known and said 
openly that one of their primary purposes is to help themselves and others 
to overcome the fear of death. Admittedly some have pursued this purpose 
by the self-deceit of unconsciously wishful thinking. Others have done so 
by facing the facts. 

A serious investigation of the character of metaphysics might have been 
expected to attend to a wider range not only of evidence but also of previous 
theories on the subject, to see what could be learned from them. Among 
recent work, Collingwood’s Essay on Metaphysics and Professor Emmet’s 
The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking are of at least as much interest as 
the two contemporary theories discussed by Lazerowitz. Miss Emmet’s 
view is nearer to Lazerowitz’s own theory than is any of the four alternatives 
he considers. So far as the method of metaphysical construction is concerned, 
her account of it, as the analogical extension of concepts far beyond their 
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normal use, is virtually the same view as Lazerowitz’s, though I think her 
way of putting the matter is more reasonably expressed. For Lazerowitz’s 
concentration on language leads him to make a sensible theory look puerile, 
e.g., when he says that a Heraclitus ‘ is attracted to the phrase “ constantly 
changes ” and is repelled by the expression “ remains unchanged ”’’ (p. 65, 
my italics) ; or again, that ‘ Parmenides rejected the expression “ thinks of 
what does not exist ’’, and, similarly, Freud rejected the phrase ‘‘ imagines 
one’s own death ”’’ (p. 76, my italics). Lazerowitz adds to the expression 
said to have been rejected by Parmenides, the footnote : ‘ Its equivalent in 
Greek, of course’. Someone should have reminded him to add to the next 
line a note that the expression rejected by Freud was an equivalent in 
German. 

When explaining the metaphysician’s purpose in extending the use of 
certain concepts, Miss Emmet of course takes a different view from Lazero- 
witz. Collingwood, whose theory is concerned more with purpose than 
method, takes a different view again. If Lazerowitz had considered these 
two theories, he might have reached the conclusion that some metaphysicians 
have the purpose he has outlined while others have different purposes. 
Collingwood’s thesis fits especially well the metaphysical theories that 
followed the rise of modern science, but is not so easily made to cover Plato 
and Aristotle. Miss Emmet’s thesis fits Aristotle, for instance, better than 
Descartes. One would have liked to see Lazerowitz apply his thesis in 
detail to a few of the great constructions of leading metaphysicians, not 
just to isolated statements like ‘ Nothing changes’ or ‘ Everything flows’. 
It is noteworthy that in the one paper where he gives detailed consideration 
to a set of metaphysical arguments (those leading to Zeno’s paradoxes of 
motion), his conclusion attributes to the metaphysician not a ‘ deep ’ psycho- 
logical motive but a desire to expose the ‘ verbal chicanery ’ of speaking in 
mathematics of an infinite ‘series’ as if it were a series in the ordinary 
sense. 

This leads me to a final comment that must be made on the form of 
Lazerowitz’s book. Many people will, like myself, have been attracted by 
Lazerowitz’s previously published papers to read this book, expecting from 
its title to find a full-scale treatment of the subject announced. It is dis- 
appointing to be fobbed off with one essay of some sixty pages on ‘The Nature 
of Metaphysics ’, two additional new papers, of the usual shorter length, on 
‘ Appearance and Reality’ and ‘ Logical Necessity’, and for the rest a 
collection of earlier papers reprinted without any attempt to remove repe- 
titions or to organize them into a consecutive and consistent argument. 
They are all relevant to the main theme, and several illustrate it in regard 
to different topics. But they do not add to Lazerowitz’s thesis the kind of 
development it needs. In short, Professor Lazerowitz has assembled here 
materials from which he could begin to construct a really stimulating book. 
Perhaps one day he will get on with the job. 


D. D. 
University of Glasgow. 
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Geschichte der Philosophie. By Kart VorRLANDER. Ninth edition, revised, vol. i by 
E. Merzxe, vol. ii by H. Knrrrermeyer. (Hamburg: Richard Meiner. Vol. i, 
1949, pp. xvi + 433 ; price DM 13.50. Vol. ii, 1955, pp. xiv + 439 ; price DM 22). 


Vorlander’s History of Philosophy, a standard German work to which there is no 
exact counterpart by a native British author, is being reissued in an extensively altered . 
form : vol. I, covering ancient and medieval philosophy, appeared in 1949, and has 
now been followed by vol. II, which begins with the Italian philosophers of the Renais- 
sance and ends with Kant. Vorlander himself was a neo-Kantian who shared the 
interests and outlook of the now outmoded Marburg school ; in addition to this general 
disadvantage he had what Dr. Knittermeyer calls ‘ an all too enlightened attitude to 
religious questions ’. His editors have both been at pains to remove the effects of these 
peculiarities and so to make the book more congenial to contemporary German philo- 
sophical taste, as well as to bring it into line with the results of recent philosophical 
scholarship. Dr. Metzke has largely rewritten the accounts of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, which previously reflected the unplausible neo-Kantian views of Cohen and 
Natorp ; Dr. Knittermeyer has doubled the amount of space devoted to the transition 
pericd of the 15th and 16th centuries, which in his view ‘ lies much closer to modern 
thought than the more widely explored philosophies of the English and French En- 
lightenment ’. He has also given increased prominence to those writers who, like 
Vico and Herder, were out of sympathy with the main currents of thought in their 
time. Both editors supply extensive and generally judicious bibliographical information 
about individual philosophers and movements, and this part of their work could often 
be consulted with profit even by those who might have little to learn from the main text. 

Vorlainder aimed at producing a handbook which should be primarily expository 
rather than critical ; indeed, it is only because his book had this character that it could 
be treated in the present cavalier fashion. Of his editors, Dr. Metzke is undoubtedly 
the more successful. He has the great advantage of being able to write in a clear and 
easy manner, and he has managed to make what might have been a mere patchwork 
into a coherent narrative. Whatever we think of his accounts of individual philosophers, 
they do at least appear in the round, and their relations to earlier and later thinkers are 
clearly indicated. English readers will perhaps regret that so much stress is laid on 
the theory of Forms in the chapter on Plato, to the neglect of Plato’s achievements as 
@ logician and philosophical analyst ; and they will wish that more had been made of 
Aristotle’s crucially important doctrine of categories. But they cannot complain that 
any particular thinker or school has been neglected or written down. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said for Dr. Knittermeyer, careful and painstaking scholar as he 
obviously is. He has crammed his volume with information, and, when dealing with 
authors with whom he sympathises, has reproduced their ideas faithfully if not very 
elegantly. But he has failed 8 almost entirely to show how philosophy developed in the 
centuries with which he was concerned ; he has not made clear how philosophical thought 
was influenced at once by factors outside philosophy and by the technical advances 
achieved by different philosophical schools. The history of philosophy for him is accord- 
ingly a series of unconnected ‘ stills’ rather than a moving picture. And at least one 
~ of it is presented to his readers in a grossly inadequate way. Locke, Berkeley and 

ume are lumped with the British 18th century moralists, the Deists and the Scottish 
philosophers of common sense in a single chapter entitled ‘ Die englische Aufkliérung’ 
and occupying 35 pages in all; the account of Hume is particularly perfunctory, and 

pears to be based entirely on the Enquiries. No doubt this is all part of German 

ilosophical tradition (Hegel said that ‘ Hume’s scepticism has been given a more 
important place in history than it deserves from its intrinsic nature’), but, if it is, 
it is a bad tradition which ought to be broken. German philosophy will not recover 
from its present confusions until German philosophers learn that there is more to be 
said about Locke and Hume than that they were merely superficial. aan gny 

ALSH 


Atomos Idea : Vorigine del concetto dell’atomo nel Pensiero Greco. By Virrorio Enzo 
Atrreri. (Florence : Felice Le Monnier. 1953. Pp. vii + 214. Price L.1200). 
The atomic theory of Leucippus and Democritus is one of the many notable achieve 

ments of Greek thought ; and question : What led them to think of it ? is for us a 
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fascinating one. Signor Alfieri’s answer (Ch. 3, The Logical and Mathematical Premises 
of Atomism) is, however, disappointing. He maintains that ‘atomism arose on the 
soil of Eleatic doctrine and in conflict with it’ (p. 30). On the strength of a long and 
confusing account of the Eleatics and their alleged running duel with the Pythagoreans, 
he concludes that ‘the new problem which arose was that of saving the phenomena 
and demonstrating the rationality of the negative ’ (p. 33), and that ‘ Leucippus first 
asserted the thinkability of not-being, and from the concept of otherness deduced 
the logical justification of multiplicity and motion’ (p. 48): no references are given 
for this or for similar statements (cf. pp. 50, 71). Alfieri then quotes Eudemus’s careful 
criticism of Parmenides (DK 28 A 28) and states, on no evidence at all, that it is a 
summary of the atomists’ criticism. And he refers to 68 A 48b as ‘ that famous demon- 
stration, preserved by Aristotle, with which the atomists confuted the paradoxes of 
Zeno ’ (p. 126 ; ef. p. 57). But Aristotle merely says that these arguments for the exist- 
ence of atomic magnitudes are of the kind (scientific, not dialectical) ‘ by which Demo- 
critus would appear to have been convinced ’. 

Now the only evidence for any connection between the Eleatics and the atomists 
is (1) the tradition that Leucippus was a pupil of one or another of the Eleatics (67 A 
1, 4, 5) and (2) Aristotle’s statement (67 A 7) that Leucippus ‘ conceded to the monists 
that there could be no motion without void ’ and went on to say that there was a void 
or not-being distinct from the many plena. It is much more probable that the atomists 
politely acknowledged the existence of Eleatic doctrines and then ignored them, as 
Aristotle rightly says a physicist is entitled to do (Physics 185 a 12). Nowhere is there 
any argument for the ‘ thinkability ’ or ‘ rationality ’ of motion or multiplicity or the 
void. The atomists display no interest in logic or mathematics, and they clearly belong 
to the Ionian rather than to the Italian tradition. They are much more likely to have 
used physical arguments for the existence of the void, of the type quoted by Aristotle 
(67 A 19) ; but Alfieri puts little emphasis on these (pp. 71, 75-7). He also denies any 
debt, polemical or otherwise, to Anaxagoras on the grounds that it cannot be demon- 
strated (p. 31) or alternatively that the hypothesis is superfluous (p. 50). 

The rest of the book is a detailed exposition of the atomic theory of Leucippus and 
Democritus. There are chapters on the physical view of nature and mechanical causa- 
tion, necessity and chance, theory of knowledge, soul, theology and ethics. All the 
traditional cruxes of interpretation are canvassed, but with more thoroughness than 
penetration ; and few new questions are asked. Too many of the discussions take a 
wrong turning (e.g. on solidity, pp. 58-60 ; on weight, pp. 89-93 ; on spontaneity, pp. 
102-6), or peter out just when the interest begins. Democritus’s theory of sense per- 
ception is fully discussed and properly distinguished from that of Protagoras (p. 124) ; 
but it might profitably have been compared with Locke’s, and more attention might 
have been paid to Theophrastus’s acute criticisms of it (68 A 135). Alfieri’s own criti- 
cisms of Democritus, both at this and other points, consist largely of anti-materialist 
commonplaces (pp. 118-9, 134, 150). 

Cotrm STRaNnG 


Plato : Socratic Dialogues. Translated and Edited by W. D. WoopHEap. (Edinburgh : 
Nelson. 1954. Pp. xxxii + 308. Price 10s 6d). 


Aristotle on the Art of Fiction. Ports. 
(London : Cambridge University . 1953. Pp. 93. Price 6s). 


Translating Plato is one way of interpreting him, and perhaps the most difficult 

a | of all, since the translator must try to keep conscious interpretation to a minimum, 
let the text speak for itself. Professor Woodhead has certainly avoided eccen- 

tricities of interpretation, but the clear and musical voice of Plato is disappointi 
muffied by his versions of the Huthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo and Gorgias. 
tells us that he has ‘ endeavoured to write simply and naturally ’, but what was meant 
to be plain is too often merely dull, and what is offered as natural is something that 
ceased to be natural a generation or two ago. The longueurs of the Gorgias are a severe 
test for any translator or commentator, but even in the shorter and crisper dialogues 
Professor Woodhead writes in a stilted and archaic style, without the lif e and vigour 
of his original. It is only in some passages of the Crito, and especially in Crito’s appeal 
to Socrates (45a—46a), and the answer of the Laws of Athens (50a ff.) that he supplies 
more than the litera] meaning of the Greek : elsewhere the translation is halt and lame, 
and when it leaves the path of plain language it tends to descend to bathos rather 
than to rise to the exalted rhetoric of Plato himself. 

The Introduction is the work of the late Professor G. C. Field, who has given re- 
liable guidance for those who will use this volume as their primer in the study of Plato. 
He hints at the perils of the Socratic question, and gives a wise warning against the 
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risk of reading the fully developed Theory of Forms into all the dialogues which happen 
to use the ordinary language from which its semi-technical terms were derived. 

Professor Field writes of the dialogues in the order Apology, Crito, Huthyphro, 
Gorgias and Phaedo, which is a better order for the uninstructed reader than that 
followed by the translator himself. The choice of dialogues for a volume of this kind 
is bound to give rise to controversy : but would it not be generally agreed that the 
Laches is a livelier example than the EZuthyphro of an early ‘ aporetic’ dialogue, and 
that the Phaedrus, with its comprehensive mythical account of Platonism, is a more 
attractive and instructive work for the student or the general reader than the important 
but long-winded Gorgias ? 

Mr. Potts is frankly offering interpretation as well as translation in his stimulating 
book on Aristotle’s Poetics. His English prose is both more forceful and more graceful 
than that of Professor Woodhead, and he has achieved a pleasing fluency and freshness 
with no more than minor sacrifices of literal accuracy, although he does give a tortuous 
and unconvincing version of Agathon’s paradox that ‘ one must expect some unexpected 
things to happen ’ (Chapter 18 and Chapter 25). Many of Aristotle’s terms are uncon- 
ventionally rendered, so that the reader will be unwise to use the translation without 
the informative and suggestive Introductory Essay and Notes. Students of ancient 
or modern literature who read this book as a whole will come away from it with a deep- 
ened respect for Aristotle as a philosopher of literature, and with a feeling of gratitude 
to Mr. Potts for his success in combining sound learning with an interest in new and 
adventurous ideas. 

To speak of ‘ Aristotle on the Art of Fiction’ is to cure some old misunderstandings 
at the risk of causing new ones. Perhaps Mr. Potts could have had the gain without 
the loss if he had spoken of ‘ Aristotle on Creative Writing ’ or ‘ Imaginative Writing ’. 
A classical reader might offer the more general criticism that it would have been helpful 
to include some notes on Aristotelian technical terms of philosophy, of which much 
use is made in the Poetics. It is here that one may profitably turn to Margoliouth, who, 
incidentally, anticipates Mr. Potts’s use of the word ‘ fiction’. In particular, the Aris 
totelian notion of a telos is of great importance in the study of the Poetics, which, like 
the Ethics and the Politics, make use of the biological principle that one should find 
out what a good specimen of a species ought to be like by discovering what the actual 
members of the species are like. 


RENFoRD BaMBROUGH 


DESCARTES. Philosophical Writings. A selection translated and edited by Exrza- 
BETH ANSCOMBE and PETER T. GEACH, with an introduction by ALEXANDER 
Koyr&. (Edinburgh : Nelson. 1954. Pp. lvi + 303. Price 12s 6d). 


This Nelson edition comprises an introduction ; translators’ Note ; a bibliography 
of texts, English translations, biographies and books and articles on Descartes ; and 
the translations of the present selected works and passages. The Introduction, of 
about 40 pages, by Professor A. Koyré of the Sorbonne, is a eulogistic analysis of the 
main tenets of Descartes, uncritical but fair. If it is read by students, as it most cer- 
tainly will be, they will gain the impression that all that Descartes taught was true and 
elevating. The unhappy teacher will then be the Prince of Darkness! Its demerits 
are that Professor Koyré conscientiously quotes but does not give the references to 
the texts; and makes comments in footnotes, but again without textual references. 
These are habits too easily acquired by students and are to be deprecated. Two other 
points : I doubt myself ania it is illuminating to read (p. xxvii) ‘ this science of 
order which supplies the foundation of rational knowledge, and this because it is reason 
in being, because in it our mind studies only its own acts, its own operations, its own 
diaphanous relations to itself ’—but no doubt it will be a challenge to the critical stu- 
dent ; and the footnote on p. xxx, explaining, without reference to the passage in the 
Principles, what Descartes meant by ‘clear and distinct’ is much less intelligible than 
Descartes’ own a anation (Principles of Philosophy, I, xlv-vi). The bibliography is 
useful, and so is t chronological table which gives an outline of Descartes’ life, al- 
though the bald entry ‘ 1635. His seems to be philo- 
sophically irrelevant. 

In selecting the passages for translation the authors write : ‘ Our principle of selec- 
tion has been : to include enough material to give an adequate general view of Des- 
cartes’s system ; to exclude detail of obsolete scientific theories and theological techni- 
calities ’. I have not been able to discover what a * theological technicality ’ is, unless 
it be the alteration of the technical terms in Descartes’ so-called ‘ anthropological ’ 
argument in the Third Meditation, but ‘ obsolete science ’ includes much of Discourse 
V. For the rest there are selections from the Principles, Dioptrics (to explain Descartes’ 
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theory of vision), Hobbes’ objections and Descartes’ replies, some of the letters, and 
one or two passages to elucidate the Cogito. Two omissions seem to call for comment, 
The Dedication, Preface and Synopsis of the Meditations are not given. This is a pity, 
for two reasons, first, because Descartes is careful to point out in the Dedication that 
he is dealing with Natural Theology and not revealed religion, and, secondly, because 
in the Synopsis of Meditation I he writes that he deals with the grounds on which all 
things, especially material things (italics mine) can be doubted. When he deals with the 
sensibles in the actual Meditation, he gives examples of, but does not specially mention 
the phrase, ‘ material things’ although of course it is the whole point of bringing in 
the difficulty about dreams. And when he ends the passage about dreams he writes 
specifically ‘when I consider the matter more attentively I see so clearly that the 
waking state can never be distinguished from the sleeping by sure signs (certis indiciis) 
that I am confounded’. For some reason or other the extremely important sentence 
tam plane video numquam certis indiciis vigiliam a somno distingui is omitted from the 
translation. The effect of the omission of the synopsis with the phrase praesertim 
materialibus and the omission of the above sentence is that the dream problem loses 
much of its force. And the fact that discussions of it have loomed so large in philo- 
sophical periodicals during the last ten years seems to show that it is a problem as 
Descartes presented it. The second omission is of a passage that I had not fully seen 
the force of until it was pointed out to me by Professor Woozley recently, although it 
is discussed by Professor Kemp Smith in New Studies, p. 216. In a classical passage 
in Notes on a Certain Programme Descartes expounds his doctrine that innate ideas 
are dispositions. And this short passage is given in Appendix II, very much truncated. 
But Descartes then goes on to say that even pain, colour and sound are innate (i.e. 
the sensibles). The passage could easily have been included, if only to fill up the blank 
page, and it would have helped to draw the attention of the reader to the complexity 
of Descartes’ doctrine of innate ideas. 

A word on the translation. The authors have made the translation from the text 
which Descartes himself wrote. For this they deserve praise. Further, the English is 
fluent, lively, at times even racy. But I am not happy about the copious use of inverted 
commas in the translation of the Meditations. The principle appears to be that Des- 
cartes has put up a dolly in the form of a set of soliloquies, each of which is put in in- 
verted commas, and then follows an objection or a commentary which is not in inverted 
commas. It does not seem to me to add to the understanding of the text. But I may 
be mistaken about the principle. A more serious matter is that in Meditation II the 
word ‘I’ is frequently put into inverted commas (e.g. p. 70). Descartes writes novi 
me existere, quaero quis sim ego ille quem novi. This is translated : I am aware of my 
own existence ; I want to know what is this ‘I’ of which I am aware. I draw attention 
to the point because I think that the Cogito and subsequent passages cannot be ade- 
quately understood unless a commentator deals thoroughly with the word ‘I’, but 
we cannot foist this on to the text—more especially when in the text, a line or two down, 
Descartes wrote ‘ Atque hoc verbum, effingo’. I mention, but forbear a lengthy com- 
ment on, translating res cogitans by ‘ conscious being’. Interested readers will find an 
explanation given by the translators. The obvious comment is that the word cogitatio 

ssed a more intellectual flavour than our word ‘ consciousness’ ; but then neither 
Bostirte nor anyone else has given a very satisfactory classification of mental acts 
and states. 

English readers now have at least four easily accessible translations of the important 
works of Descartes. It would be tempting, but fruitless, to compare each with the 
others. A more profitable task would be to compare any one with the original writings. 


J. N. Wricut 


Leibniz in France. From Arnauld to Voltaire. A study in French reactions to Leibnie- 
tanism 1670-1760. By W. H. Barser. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1955. Pp. xi 
+ 276. Price 42s). 


Leibniz, as Dr. Barber remarks, seems, like the colossus of Rhodes, to ‘ bestride 
the narrow world’: to combine the qualities of a 17th century metaphysician with 
some of those of an 18th century empiricist. But a colossus needs to be viewed from 
a certain distance. The 18th century French philosophes, who, for the most part, 
their eyes firmly on the ground, never appreciated Leibniz’ stature. All they 
saw of the colossus was its feet, and careful probing soon revealed that these were 
composed largely of metaphysical clay. With few exceptions, they adopted, towards 
Leibniz, an attitude of indifference or active hostility. 

This view has long been the accepted one, and Dr. Barber’s study only serves to 
confirm it, But this does not detract from the value of his work, for his analysis of 
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the ‘ philosophic ’ attitude to Leibniz’ theories is fascinating in its revelation of the 
clash of two fundamentally different modes of thought. His work consists of three 

: the first deals with Leibniz’ own contacts with France and his controversies 
with French contemporaries ; the second discusses French reactions to Leibnizianism in 
the period 1710-60; and the third examines the views of Leibniz’ most consistent 
opponent—Voltaire. 

The first half of the work is particularly thorough. Dr. Barber shows how Leibniz’ 
early controversy with Arnauld led him to decide not to publish his more revolutionary 
views—particularly those which seemed to imply absolute determinism. He analyses 
the long argument between Leibniz and Bayle, whose article ‘ Manichéens ’ in the Dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique led to the composition of Leibniz’ own Théodicée. He 
relates how, after a period of relative neglect, interest in Leibniz was stimulated again 
by Pope’s Essay on Man, which propounded a view of the divine plan superficially 
Leibnizian, though deriving, in reality, from the optimism of Shaftesbury and Boling- 
broke. Finally he examines Wolff’s resurrection of Leibnizian doctrines, their acceptance 
by a small band of French enthusiasts, including Formey and Mme. du Chatelet, and 
their rejection by sensationalists like La Mettrie, Condillac and D’Alembert. 

One may regret, however, the author’s announced decision not to discuss ‘ any 
hypothetical influence which Leibniz may have exerted on French thinkers’. For in 
the case of some of the latter, particularly Diderot, and possibly also Maupertuis, this 
influence may have been of considerable importance. Professor Alexander has recently 

ted (in Studies in Romance Philology and French Literature presented to John 
Orr) that Leibnizianism may have played a major role in causing Diderot to break 
with the mechanistic materialism of many of his contemporaries. But Dr. Barber 
sonar | ignores Diderot, and devotes little space to Maupertuis, who may have 
similarly influenced. 

The concluding section, on Voltaire and Leibniz, succeeds in elucidating many of 
the complications and contradictions which characterise Voltaire’s attitude. Voltaire 
himself hesitates between a Deism which is itself often a priori, and a pessimistic realism. 
Moreover, in his contes, he often expresses himself in dialogues between various char- 
acters who may all incorporate something of his own views. Dr. Barber warns us 
against taking Zadig too seriously, but is perhaps himself not altogether guiltless in 
this respect. Moreover, having recognised that the ending of the P. sur le désastre 
de Lisbonne is deliberately modified for reasons of prudence, he is surely somewhat 
rash in considering that Voltaire’s inclusion of the vague word espérance in the last 
line of the poem is evidence that he had ‘ a constructive alternative ’ to optimism. 

These, however, are but minor criticisms of a thorough and lucid work which makes 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 18th century. 

J. H. Broumerirr 


The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce. By Manutry Tompson. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. London: C.U.P. 1953. Pp. xvii + 317. Price 43s 6d). 


This is an important, in many ways an excellent, but also unfortunately a very 
difficult book. It is written for serious and competent philosophers who possess some 
knowledge of Peirce’s writings: which means some appreciation of their brilliance 
and of their almost intolerable scrappiness and (at first sight) inconsistency. Unfortun- 
ately the difficulty of Peirce’s thinking is liable to infect any exposition and criticism 
of it : and I fear that many of Professor Thompson’s readers will find his first chapter 
heavy going. (It was not until a third reading that I discovered what its main point 
was, and how it could be reiated to what I knew already of Peirce’s writings). Perhaps 
the main job of this review, however, is to encourage readers of Professor Thompson’s 
book not to desist because of these initial difficulties. Let them press on, and they will 
find him a remarkably penetrating interpreter and critic of Peirce, and the one inter- 
preter to date who has shown how integral to the rest of his philosophy was Peirce’s 
indebtedness to Kant. 

Professor Thompson offers us two closely connected clues to the outwardly wayward 
and even disconnected succession of Peirce’s main philosophical ventures. These clues 
are to be found in the order of chapters (all of them previously published papers) of 
&@ book Search for a Method for which Peirce sought in vain for a publisher in 1893. 
The papers chosen for the first two chapters—On the Natural Classification of Argu- 
ments and On a New List of Categories—are particularly significant, and together con- 
tain the philosophical roots of most of Peirce’s later teaching. The first paper is im- 
portant for its insistence, as against much 19th century psychologistic logic, that the 
notions of validity, proof, etc., have meaning only within a context of certain ‘ premises 
aid down ’ and of the operation of ‘ drawing inferences ’ conceived as the substitution 
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of one proposition (conclusion) for another (premise). In Peirce’s later writings we 
find this teaching generalised to apply to all terms standing for intellectual standards 
and achievements, e.g. truth, reality, knowledge. These have meaning, Peirce came to 
claim, only within *‘ the living inferential metaboly of symbols’. The second paper 
shows the origin of Peirce’s Three Universal Categories. They first appear under the 
innocent names of Quality, Relation and Interpretation, with the function of mediating 
between the two basic logical categories of Substance (sheer that-ness) and Bei 
(sheer what-ness). But much more important, this paper shows us Peirce quietly jet- 
tisoning these two latter categories, with the result that in all his mature thinking he 
has to construe our claims to truth, objectivity, reality, ete., within the framework 
of his three original mediating logical categories. (It is for this reason that he was 
forced to equate the notion of Reality with ‘ what would ultimately be agreed by all 
a if they pursued rational methods’ or with ‘the results of inquiry indefinitely 
prolonged ’). 

Peirce, in this respect exactly like Lord Russell 25 years later, commonly attributed 
his rejection of the categories of Substance and Being to the insight into the inadequacy 
of Aristotelian logic which his discovery of ‘ the logic of relations’ had given him. But 
Professor Thompson has definitely shown that this dominating tendency in Peirce’s 
thought ante-dates his discovery of relational (i.e. fully generalised) formal logic, and 
that its motive was to supply, what Kant seemed to have signally failed to supply, viz. 
a logically deduced system of supreme categories. But were Peirce’s own universal 
categories equal to the tasks he imposed upon them? Professor Thompson’s answer 
is a most regretful No. 

Whether or not he is right in this, he has certainly used his guiding clues to explain 
far better than anyone else has done, the queer succession of Peirce’s main philosophical 
efforts : the movement from his first logical studies to his brilliant papers of 1869 (his 
assault on Cartesianism), thence to his struggles with the problem of Induction and 
to his Pragmatism, thence to his (still grossly neglected) study of the ‘ simplest mathe- 
matics ’ and to his less happy essays in cosmology, to his phenomenology, to his out- 
. lines of ‘ speculative rhetoric’ (semeiotic), to his last essays on Pragmatism and his 
final—slightly doddery, but never despicable—‘ musings ’ on the philosophy of religion. 
Professor Thompson is the first man to have made sense of this strange history of 
glorious intellectual fragments. His book is the outcome not only of sustained scholar- 
ship, but of first-rate philosophical meee peo It is to my mind the most thorough 
and rewarding study of Peirce that yet appeared. In particular, it brings out that 
Peirce was not only the philosopher who probably did more for logic than any other 
(Aristotle, Leibnitz and Russell excepted), but was quite certainly the philosopher 
who thought more about the relation between logic and the rest of philosophy than any 
other philosopher ever did. In criticising powerfully some of the main notions and 
suppositions of Peirce’s philosophy, Professor Thompson has revealed him only the 
more clearly as the philosopher of logic par excellence. 


W. B. 


The Ground and Nature of the Right. By C. 1. Lewis. (New York : Columbia University 
Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. vi + 97. Price 20s). 


This book is very elegantly—almost preciously—produced and admirably printed, 
so much so that handling it gives me the awkward feeling of having stumbled into @ 
First Class compartment by mistake. The author’s style is similarly Olympian and 
distinguished, though with an American touch—a subtle, and indeed salutary, air of 
pragmatism, by which I mean merely the pervasive suggestion that however abstract 
a philosophical discussion it is, it must ultimately be about man and his doings and 
not about something beyond the clouds. The author, though by no means colloquial, 
abstains from the academic tries of footnote, of allusion, of ueologism, of arranging 
his argument like a brief. is combination of characteristics perhaps calls for a San- 
tayana to be used to full effect, and it may be unfair to use such standards ; but some 
of Professor Lewis’s aphorisms have nothing to fear from even such comparisons. 
Consider the following : ‘ Life is experienced in some part, and pervasively, whole-wise 
or Gestalt-wise, much as we hear a symphony which is being played and not me 
as a succession of notes and chords one after the other’. Or : *‘ The root of logic i 
lies in the fact of decision, and decision as constraint upon future attitude ’. 

I mention these facts about form and style because, paradoxically, literary elegance 
and abstention from pedantry sometimes make it harder and not easier for those inter- 
ested in the underlying argument to locate it ; and it would be a pity were this so in 
this case, as the argument is very good. It is perhaps the best contemporary statement 
of ethical Kantianism, not indeed in the sense of historical exegesis, but in the sense 
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of putting forward what might be called das ewig Kant’sche that is rightly ever with us. 
The book opens with the statement : ‘In all the world and in all of life there is 

ing more important to determine than what is right’. But this is not merely a 

for moral earnestness. It soon becomes clear that what Professor Lewis means 
this is an insight which, differently formulated, underlies contemporary philosophy 
—whether ‘ linguistic ’ or ‘ formal ’"—and the Critical Philosophy alike. It is the in- 
sight that what otherwise most divergent human activities have in common is that 
they consist essentially of singling out the correct alternative from a larger field of 
ible ones, and that the first task of philosophy is to characterise the fields and to 
specify the criteria ; it is in this sense that a moralist and a meta-mathematician are 
both philosophers, over and above coming in the University Calendar under the same 
heading. (This notion underlies, for instance, the mathematical Communication Theory 
roach to language or the Theory of Games approach to conduct. ‘ Linguistic’ 
ilosophy differs from its ‘ formal’ cousin in insisting that the criteria or manner of 
singling-out are and must be very manifold and sui generis and cannot be brought 
under simple formulae, and both tend to differ from the Critical Philosophy in not 
asking that the specification of the criterion be followed by its justification ; quid facti 
is often enough these days, quid juris is no longer being always called for). One could 
sum up this point by saying that in the sentence quoted Professor Lewis means ‘ cor- 
rect’ in the most general sense where he says ‘right’. And one may add that the 
int is—in no pejorative sense—analytic, for neither Lewis nor anyone else would 
deny that there are fields in which either there is no choice or in which the choice does 
not matter ; it is just for that very reason that those fields are less important, or not 
important at all. Thus Professor Lewis approaches rightness in particular via correct- 
ness in general, and happily he is old-fashioned enough to ask for quid juris all the way. 
It is impossible in a brief review to follow Professor Lewis in his discussion of the 
correctness of actions in general or of correct belief. In an interesting discussion of 
the relation of rightness and goodness he brings out the mistaken nature of the once 
conventional opposition of the utilitarian and the rule-observance ethics ; both kinds 
of consideration are essential and they do not exclude each other. Professor Lewis's 
final remarks indicate that his aim was to show the compatibility and indeed comple- 
mentariness of naturalist and rationalist moral philosophies. It is not clear on the in- 
ternal evidence of this book whether he envisages Kant as standing at one of the poles 
of the mistaken opposition ; my own reading of the Grundlegung makes his position 
closer to Lewis’s synthesis. Even Lewis’s justification of rationality has a strongly 
Kantian ring; the only Kantian elements that are really absent are any suggestion 
that our cognitive, generalising, rational abilities are somehow themselves a fact that 
stands outside nature, and the relating of this to a metaphysical theory of freedom. 
In working out the concrete implications of an ethic of rationality, the argument 
faces certain problems faced by Kant—and seems to me still to fail to solve them. A 
principle of Equality before the Moral Law is formulated (the author apologises for 
its pedantic sound) which runs as follows: ‘ Take no decision on action which is a 
member of any class of decisions of doing all members of which you would call upon 
others to avoid ’. The formulation differs from one of Kant’s in that it does not require 


_ that a whole class of actions be willed, but merely that the action performed be not 


one of a class all of whose members are condemned. This is intended to exclude, for 
instance, the giving of minimal wages, for although the employer may be willing to 
see that universalised, he is not willing to call for near-starvation, which defines a broader 
class of which minima lwages are a sub-class. But if any broader class must be a class 
of actions not all members of which are forbidden when described barely (so to speak), 
then, for instance, armed self-defence may become permissible thro being sub- 
sumable under killing ; in other words the principle becomes too strong. If on the other 
hand concepts such as ‘ self-defence ’ are to be treated as, so to speak, organic—further 
abstraction being illegitimate—then through the admission of this kind of ‘ wholeness’ 
the kind of sophistry that the principle was intended to exclude will be able to re-enter ; 
in other words the rule will be too weak. What is to stop the employer from claiming, 
on the analogy of the class above, that ‘ minimal wages’ is a concept that must not 
be broken up further into its constituents, one of which pens to be ‘ near-starva- 
tion’ ? It may be replied that we do not consider ‘killing’ to define a class all members of 
which are to be avoided. But the same in fact may apply to ‘ near-starvation ’, especially 
for the hypothetical employer who may believe it even morally essential that an econ- 
omic wage be paid. Indeed no-one will deny that in some combinations of circumstances 
‘ near-starvation ’ could be called for. It is only fair to add that a later remark seems to 
imply that this principle is not intended to serve as a sufficient criterion ; but if so, 
why was its necessity illustrated by using it as such ? 
ERNEST GELLNER 
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Present-Day Psychology. Edited by A. A. Ropack. (New York : Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. xiv + 995. Price 70s). 


Like most other scientists, psychologists are reasonably well supplied with publica. 
tions designed to keep them abreast of advances in their subject. In the numerous 
journals almost every article on a specific topic contains a section dealing with relevant 
recent work. Every two months Psychological Abstracts provides some fifteen hundred 
abstracts of books and articles in all languages, and the Psychological Bulletin contains 
elaborate critical accounts of research in particular areas. Every three months Con- 
temporary Psychology devotes all its space to reviews of new books. Every year the 
Annual Review of Psychology presents excellent appraisals of current research and 
theory in eighteen different fields. Also, there is a steady flow of books dealing with 
recent work in a special part of the subject, and, of course, the standard reference 
books are constantly revised. Consequently, there was, perhaps, no clamant need for 
this collective survey, which its Editor describes as ‘ perhaps the most comprehensive 
in psychology, thus far, outside of an encyclopaedia ’. 

However, here the book is, with its thousand pages, its thirty-eight authors and 
its forty chapters. The chapters vary in quality. A few are of little value : some of 
these are hardly more than unorganized collections of notes ; others are sketchy and 
thin ; and others again—especially those on ‘The Psychology of Value’ and ‘ The 
Psychology of Religion’ by two Professors of Philosophy—are musty and jejune, 
There are also serious gaps. For example, physiological psychology is not given its 
due, and the physical methods of psychiatry receive only a brief, condemnatory men- 
tion. Moreover, the Editor is too polemical. One may be opposed to the tendency to 
deny or ignore mental experiences, and to restrict psychology to the study of behaviour, 
without wishing to read repeated attacks on ‘ physicalism’ and ‘ operationism’ in 
the editorial notes to each chapter and in the four chapters that the Editor has written 
himself. 

In spite of these faults, the book as a whole has considerable merits. First, the 
Editor has made good his claim that, unlike some other surveys, his does not give the 
impression that all psychology consists of learning or projective testing or depth analysis. 
Secondly, many of the chapters are admirably condensed and balanced accounts of 
their subject-matter. Four outstanding examples are Magda Arnold’s on ‘ The Status 
of Emotion in Contemporary Psychology’, C. W. Hill’s on ‘ Military Psychology’ 
(though it is confined to American work), J. P. Guilford’s on ‘ Psychometry ’ (though 
it does not refer to Godfrey Thomson), and L. J. Saul and A. 8. Watson’s on ‘ Mile- 
stones in Psychoanalysis’ (though it does not mention the experimental verification 
of psychoanalytic hypotheses by such investigators as Hunt, Klein, Levy, Miller and 
Sears). For these reasons, although we already have similar, if less comprehensive, 
surveys, this is a useful book. It would be still more useful if it had a subject-index. 


Rex 


Logic and Nature. By Marre Cotims Swasey. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1955. Pp. xii + 199. Price $3.75). 


This is a revised edition of a work first published in 1930. It is an attempt to derive 
an ontology from the three ‘ laws of thought ’ together with the principle of sufficient 
reason. This is a venture so unfashionable, and so commonly thought to be impossible, 
that a serious and competent attempt to make out a case for this kind of view would 
be instructive. Dr. Swabey’s exposition is unfortunately so ambiguous that the present 
reviewer cannot feel that she has done justice to her thesis. 

She begins with an attempt to show that ‘ the laws of logic . . . appear at the basis 
of the world of experience ’ (p. 8). This has an unexceptionable sense if we take it to 
mean that inconsistency and self-contradiction in discourse about the world obscure 
rather than illuminate what is being talked about. But Dr. Swabey intends something 
other than this, though what precisely she intends is far from clear. She wishes to 
apply terms of logical appraisal to the world as well as to discourse (e.g. ‘ whatever is 
has a reason or explanation and . . . nothing is true or real that is without logical 
basis or evidence for its validity’ (p. 9)—reviewer’s italics). Dr. Swabey’s ‘ world of 
experience ’ appears to consist of things and our knowings of things and all the kinds 
of formal and informal reasoning there are. She notices that within this world most 
useful forms of discourse are bivalent and (perhaps) that even multivalent of 
discourse are not autonomous but require a metalanguage which is itself bivalent. 
This, she suspects—the reviewer would not dissent—gives identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle a privileged position in discourse. Some of the arguments by which 
she gets to this position are curious : ‘ If, for example, I disbelieve the statement “ Some 
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non-existent entities are changeless”’, and maintain that this is false, while, at the 
same time, accepting as true the proposition, ‘‘ No changeless things exist ’’, I may find 
to my surprise that a whole body of logical relations, such as identity and excluded 
middle, have been challenged by my repudiation of what appeared to be a single state- 
ment’ (p. 11). The difficulty here is that there is nothing to believe or disbelieve. The 
first ‘ statement ’ is not a statement, since it can be analysed into ‘ Some entities that 
are not entities are changeless ’, and I can no more disbelieve this than I can buy no- 
body a drink and watch him drink it. 

ving established the privileged position of the ‘laws of thought’, Dr. Swabey 
goes on to discuss a great many questions in speculative philosophy. What she wishes 
to say is not clear, for while she commonly maintains that when we ‘ try to dismiss 
from the universe everything that can be done away with short of total annihilation 
. . . there will still remain . . . a framework of logical relations that serves as the ground 
plan of the whole ’ and while she emphasizes ‘ the dependency of the rich and relatively 
‘given’ realm of nature upon the field of logical and mathematical ae a : 
(pp. 144, 145), at other times she seems to see that this way of talking is confused. For 
example, she censures the widespread belief ‘that in some mysterious manner our 
conceptions of “in’’, “and”, “‘of”, and “ before”’, enter into and effect concrete 
states of affairs. Yet to imagine that they do is as absurd as to believe that the picture 
of a “chain” can somehow grapple together physical objects or that the notion of 
“ harness ”’ is enough to hold a horse between the shafts ’ (p. 88). Precisely. But what 
then are we to make of ‘ validity ’ applied to ‘ what is’, what of the ‘ dependency ’ of 
nature upon logic ? 

Dr. Swabey has some excellent things to say about ‘naturalism’ in American 
agar sad and is able to show that the more naif varieties of this school of thought 
are self-refuting. But even here she too often replaces the muddles of ‘ naturalism ’ 
with muddles of her own. The following is a stupefying example. Dr. Swabey has been 
arguing that the existence of universal propositions in natural science is prima facie 
evidence against any theory which states the necessary conditions of knowledge in 
such a way that such propositions could not be known to be trut. She continues : 
‘.. . anyone who affirms that “ all bodies gravitate ”’ is ae gees of a body 
and, as such, claims to come under the law he enunciates. Yet from the standpoint 
of naturalism, where the formulator of a law falls within its scope, the charges of cir- 
cularity and of projecting the peculiarities of his local system upon the whole of nature 
are unavoidable, so that the law itself is open to suspicion. For, since naturalism denies 
the possibility of transcendence, it can hardly do otherwise—when confronted with a 
clear case of the inclusion of the part which does the measuring within the whole which 
is measured—than question the authenticity of the results. Nor is the difficulty to be 
avoided by saying that Newton or the observer did not mean to include his own bod 
under the principle of gravitation, since in that case he did not say what he meant. . . .’. 
About this one could say a great deal. It is not a logical requirement that whoever 
affirms ‘ all bodies gravitate ’ should have a body. If one wishes to speak of persons 
as being ‘ possessed of bodies ’, then it is not true that whoever possesses a body comes 
within the scope of a law relating to bodies, though no doubt his body does so. For- 
mulating a law is not measuring anything. 

The topics with which Dr. Swabey deals in the course of her book are : ‘ E ience 
and the Laws of Thought ’, ‘ The General Nature of Reason ’, ‘ Is there one basic logic ? ’, 
‘The Unit of Reasoning’, ‘ Paradoxes and Circles’, ‘ Facts and Relations’, ‘ The 
Problem of Truth’, ‘The Coherence Theory of Truth’, ‘The Concept of Nature’, 
‘Nature and Probability ’, ‘The Universe and Universals ’. 

J. M. Cameron 


Being and Becoming. By D. J. B. Hawxuns. (London: Sheed & Ward. 1954. Pp. 
xvii + 159. Price 10s 6d). 


The subtitle of this book is ‘ An Essay towards a Critical Metaphysics ’, and it is 

&® most welcome example of what an essay should be : it is both clear and short, but 
difficulties are not glossed over and we are never lulled into a false sense of security ; 
the subject is difficult and the difficulties are clearly shown. In Dr. Hawkins’ opinion 
the great value of Aristotle lies in ‘ the way in which, so early in the history of philo- 
sophy, he was able to lay down a great part of the clear basic vocabulary for the ex- 
ion of the most general and pervasive of notions’ (pp. vii-viii). It is with these 

ic notions that this work is concerned, and the author does two things. In the 
first place he brings them together in the elucidation of the problem of being—of our 
awareness of being in its experiential and tual aspects—which was the way in 
which they were studied and worked upon by mediaeval thinkers : but in doing 
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so he avoids that straining towards systematic unity which so often bewilders and 
repels the reader of scholastic manuals. We are left to see the connections for ourselves, 
Dr. Hawkins is more concerned to make us see—and this is the second thing he does— 
the relevance of these notions to philosophical questions which are being discussed 
at the present day, or which are familiar to students of modern philosophy. It is in 
this, perhaps, that the greatest value of this essay consists, for there is a lamentable 
lack of contact and comprehension between those trained in the aristotelian-thomistic 
tradition and those among their contemporaries who have a Humeian or Kantian back. 
ground. The book falls evenly into two parts : the first deals with the conditions of 
ontological thinking as such, and the second with the more specifically aristotelian 
concepts of change, substance and causality, and there is a chapter on value. In the 
first six chapters the questions of ontological composition, of real distinction and re. 
latedness, of similarity and analogy, are all discussed with many useful historical glimp. 
ses which take us immediately beyond Aristotle to the mediaeval aristotelians, whose 
theistic P sss 4 renders acute the question of contingency, and, therefore, of exis. 
tence. section on the real distinction of esse and essentia is carefully led up to, and 
here the historical references are particularly valuable. The author’s own treatment 
of this distinction is difficult, and some may feel that the use he makes of the notion 
of individuality in this connection does not lessen the mystery which he finds in the 
thomistic conception of essentia or quiddity. It is later recognised (Ch. 6) that individ- 
uality admits of various degrees, and, indeed, that it comprises two of the transcendental 
properties of being, wnwm and aliquid ; but if so it hardly seems that, of itself, this 
notion underlines sufficiently the mark of opposition (as distinct from distinctness) 
which is central in the argument for the real composition of finite being. In the second 
half of the book Aristotle’s scheme of thought is used in the examination of topics of 
more recent SS : in particular, in the chapter on value (Ch. 9), and in the 
chapter entitled ‘ Causality : Aristotle and Hume ’, where the regularity and entailment 
theories of causality are discussed, together with the allied problem of synthetic a 
priori connections. It is possibly here that the author’s ‘second thoughts’ over his 
earlier discussions of these questions (Causality and Implication. Sheed & Ward, 1937) 
are most in evidence. There are many interesting comments in this book on the nature 
of metaphysical thinking, and it is to be regretted that these are not brought together 
in a separate chapter. More elaboration of the remark that metaphysics ‘ uses logic 
in order to transcend it ’ (p. 95) would have been welcome. We are told that this does 
not mean that metaphysical thinking is not logical ; it uses logic, as, presumably, all 
the sciences do. But ‘ within and through the logical structure of thinking we attempt 
to discriminate and perceive the ontological structure of fact’ (ibid.). And this, pre- 
sumably, is not how we proceed in the natural sciences. Clearly, then, ontological 
structure is on an entirely different plane from, say, morphological structure, or chemical 
structure—so much so that thinking at this level merits a special name, ‘ ontological 
thinking’ (p. xi). Ontological or metaphysical thinking is thinking about the real 
precisely in so far as it is real, thinking about beings in so far as they are bei In 
exactly what sense is such thinking critical ? Does it necessarily consist in a reflection 
on the logical order? Kant, Dr. Hawkins says, ‘may not have been far wrong in sup- 
posing that certain indispensable notions present themselves in the activity of our 
thinking ’, but his assumption that, ‘ because such factors appear in the activity of 
thinking, their validity is wholly dependent on and relative to our thinking’ lacks 
justification (p. 26). But how do we proceed in ‘ discriminating and perceiving the 
ontological structure of fact’? The discrimination and perception is not an affair of 
observation : it is itself a procedure of thinking, and what is required is ‘ some principle 
of order which will —— the structure of thinking and exhibit the structure of 
fact’ (p. 59). Here Dr. Hawkins does not hesitate to admit that a certain choice is 
inevitable : many principles of discrimination, of unity and distinction, are trivial; 
on the other hand, we have to remind ourselves that the touchstone of common sense 
in these matters is relative. ‘ A large part of what the average man would describe as 
common sense is fossilized Aristotle ’ (p. 60). But critique does not necessarily lead to 
rejection, and this book is a lively defence of the value of the aristotelian scheme of 
thought in providing the framework within which a satisfactory metaphysics of being 
may be developed. ‘In the attempt to build a critical metaphysic we look back to 
Aristotle for a structural design which has not been su and to Aquinas for an 
epistemological and ontological foundation in the awareness of being, and we accept 
from more recent philosophy the stimulus to a more consistent and systematic critical 
approach than was — before the problems of knowledge received the amount of 
attention that they have received in modern times ’ (p. 96). — 


